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BRITAIN WILL FORGIVE HER DEBTORS 


BRITAIN’S GREAT 
OFFER TO EUROPE 

ENORMOUS SACRIFICE 
FOR PEACE 

General Forgiveness of War 
Debts 

GENEROSITY THE BEST POLICY 

The British Government has just done 
the finest thing that can be credited to 
any country since the end of the war. 
It has at last realised, as some few have 
been pointing out for three years, that 
generosity is not only a virtue, but also 
the best policy. 

In a long Note addressed to the coun¬ 
tries which owe Great Britain vast sums 
of money it is proposed that all debts 
should be wiped out and that Europe 
should start afresh, free of the burdens 
which the war hung round the necks of 
vanquished and victors alike. 

' France, Italy, Serbia, Rumania, Por¬ 
tugal, and Greece owe us al together 
£i,300,ooo.ooo. By the Peace Treaty we 
set up a claim to receive £1,450,000,000 
from Germany. Russia borrowed from us 
during the war £650,000,000. On paper, 
therefore, we have a debt owing to us of 
3400 million pounds. 

Debtors Who Cannot Pay 

Against this we have to set the 
£850,000,006 which the United States 
lent us during the war, only a quarter of 
what European States borrowed from us. 
It looks at first sight as if we were in a 
very favourable position. 

But everybody ivlio has any know¬ 
ledge of finance is now aware that our 
debtors cannot pay. Russia is bank¬ 
rupt, Germany Js struggling desperately 
to avoid the same fate, Franco has the 
greatest difficulty in making its income 
and expenditure balance, and not one of 
the States which owe ns money is likely 
to be able to pay its debts this side of 
fifty years. 

This question arises then : Is it worth 
while to prolong present difficulties, 
which hurt us as much as anybody, and 
to carry on national hatreds and resent¬ 
ments far half a century ? Would it 
not be a better policy to cancel debts, 
which' the bankers say would help trade 
to revive,; and to " cut our losses,” as 
every sound business firm does when it 
sees no chance of getting the money ? 

. Paying Our Way 

But, says the British Government in 
its Note, we can only do this if the 
United States will cancel our debt to 
them. They know we will pay if they 
demand payment. 

We have been able to keep our 
heads above water so far. We have taxed 
ourselves heavily and paid our way ; we 
can, if necessary, pay the United States 
what we owe them. But,' in that case, 
we must claim from our debtors as much 
as will enable us to pay the United 
States. We shall in no event ask for 
more, than that. Whether, if we do claim 
that much, we shall be paid is very 


doubtful; but even the attempt to 
secure payment would hinder the. set¬ 
tlement of Europe, and the longer 
Europe remains unsettled the worse it 
is for the United States, which cannot 
sell to us or to any European nation 
as they did before the war. ' 

It is clearly to the interest of the 
United States, therefore, to agree to a 
general forgiveness of debts. Whether 


L ittle children were saved in this 
country from the hateful tyranny of 
work in cotton mills by. the labours of 
the great ; Lord' Shaftesbury. In the 
United States; unhappily, this evil is 
still tolerated.. Southern cotton.mills 
employ large numbers - of very small 
children and work them terribly hard. 

Lately the conscience of other parts 
of America was aroused, and a law was 
passed by Congress putting a heavy 
duty upon ; goods produced in factories 
where child labour was employed and 
sent across State borders.. 

Congress could not interfere with the 
Southern States directly, but it .was 
hoped this indirect method of hitting at 


they will do it is not so certain. What 
we may be glad of, however—whether 
cancellation all round be decided on or 
not—is that the generous proposal has 
been made by Great Britain, and that we 
are the firstnation to act since the war in 
the true spirit of Christianity. That is 
something to make us feel proud of being 
British, something that, through the ages, 
will be told to the credit of our race. 


the tyrants who enslaved children would 
put an end to the system. The cotton 
goods produced in the South are mostly 
sent out into other' States, and the duty 
would have penalised those who con¬ 
tinued to have small boys and girls 
working for- them early and late. 

But this law has been declared by the 
Supreme Court of the United States to 
be against the Constitution, because it 
does, in effect, interfere with the right 
of States to do as they please. Only a 
State law can stop child labour, and in 
the South the Legislatures are controlled 
by the factory-owners. Therefore the 
monstrosity goes on, Well may America 
pray for a good Lord Shaftesbury. 


1200 MILES IN A 
FLOATING HUT 

HOW THE GOOD NEWS 
WENT TO ELLICE ISLANDS 

A Little Book of Stories that 
Will Never Die 

ELIKANA OF THE PACIFIC 

All those who love a good yarn and 
like to tell one, either by the camp fire 
or on a long tramp, will be glad to have 
this book of Yarns and Heroes of 
the Deep, just published by the United 
Council for Missionary Education. 

The yarns are none the worse because 
some are new and all of them true. 

Of the heroes in the book one is still 
living—Grenfell of Labmdor; and long 
may he live to' heal and to teach his 
friends on that stormy coast! One of 
them was the great Apostle whose voy¬ 
age,and shipwreck are told to us in the 
New Testament.' And here with these 
is David Livingstone, who, rather than 
let his ship fall into the hands of slave- 
traders, steered it himself across the seas 
to India. How many of us knew that 
Livingstone had been the captain and 
pilot of a little ship ? . ■ 

Swept Through the Breakers 

John Williams, Patteson, and Allen 
Gardiner are alsq‘ in this little book ; 
lion-hearted men, whether by sea or land. 

But one man is less known than the 
others, and therefore he shall have the 
place of honour here. 

.Elikaria,' a native of the Cook Islands, 
had come across the thirty miles of water 
from his own island to another, .where 
there were meetings held every year of 
the Christian people among the islanders. 
His ship was really a raft and a hut and 
two canoes in one. 

This queer boat, while returning, was 
caught by a storm, and for eight weeks 
Elikana and his friends were on the 
deep. At last they were swept through 
the breakers, not without loss of life, upon 
Ellice Islands. Twelve hundred miles 
as the crow flies they had comd ! 

A Strange Voyage 

There were only four of the travellers 
alive, and they were barely alive. How¬ 
ever, the natives received them kindly, 
and Elikana began to tell them of the 
good news he had learned, and quickly 
did they understand. He had kept his 
New Testament' and his hymn-book, 
and so keen were the islanders that they 
divided these up into little parts, and 
made them into a kind of lending library. 
After four months Elikana said:' “I 
have' told you all I know. Now I must 
go away and learn more so that I can 
teach you more.” ■ 

The story of that , strange voyage, and 
of how the Good News came to Ellice 
Islands, is one of the many splendid, and 
heroic things in this little book of yarns, 
which costs only a shilling. We remember 
how St. Augustine came to Kent with 
the Good News ; now we know how 
Elikana took it to the Ellice Islands. 


Off for the Holidays 



Fever did so many people go away to the seaside and country for a well-earned holiday and 
rest as at the present time, and scenes like this are familiar at all our great railway stations. 
Boys and girls look upon the journey as almost the best part of the holiday 


Wanted, a Good lord Shaftesbury 
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DRINK AND HEALTH 

Experts Discuss a Great 
Evil * 

HOW ALCOHOL MAKES 
DULL MEN DULLER 

Two great bodies interested in the 
health of the nation have just been 
discussing alcohol. 

Speaking at the Royal Sanitary In-, 
stitute’s conference at Bournemouth, 
Sir Arthur Newsholme, the late Chief 
Medical Officer for England and Wales, 
described alcohol as the chief cause of 
poverty and crime, and'declared that 
the restriction of the Drink Traffic was 
an essential part of public- health 
policy. - We- ought, indeed, to* restrict 
the sale of alcohol until we ‘followed 
America by adopting Prohibition. 

Another speaker at the conference, a 
lecturer on surgery, suggested ■ that it. 
should be made illegal to supply alcohol 
to all under the age of eighteen, as it 
now is to those under sixteen. 

That alcohol is a stimulant was de¬ 
clared to be nonsense at the great Par¬ 
liament of Doctors, known as the British 
Medical Association. 

Weakening the Memory 

We were there told by experts that 
alcohol does, not stimulate at all, but 
that- it has the opposite effect, acting as 
a narcotic and deadening the faculties 
of the mind instead of quickening them. 

After taking alcohol even in small 
quantities, said Professor Mella’nby, of 
Sheffield University, a man has less 
power of judgment, less discrimination, 
'less capability to criticise. “ He could 
not recollect so well as usual, his meniorv 
was weakened, he was not able to exer¬ 
cise the same command over his emo¬ 
tions and impulses.” 

Stupid men might manage to conceal 
their stupidity when their faculties were 
in full use, but under the influence of 
alcohol, even small quantities of it taken 
at meals, they showed how- dull and 
unintelligent they were. 

Many other papers were read by emi¬ 
nent doctors about the evil influence of 
alcohol on work in factories, on the 
high death-rate among babies, and on. 
the prevalence of insanity. 

CLOTHES AND DIGNITY 

What Would Shakespeare Have 
Said to Nuneaton ? 

The idea that dignity depends upon 
expensive - clothing dies hard in some 
parts. At Nuneaton it has been decided 
to “ save the reputation ” of the-‘town 
by providing the Mayor with robes and 
the Town Clerk with a gown. 

At - some ceremony these .officials 
appeared in their ordinary dress, which 
madeh'a - number of 'councillors feel 
" ashamed.” The town, it was 'sug¬ 
gested', would never have any dig¬ 
nity'” unless the Mayor could dress up. 

Shakespeare made fun of this kind of 
folly and 'pointed out, also, that it led 
to the public being deceived. 

Thrdugh tattered clothes small vices, do 

appear; 

Robes and. furred .gowns hide all... 
he wrote in King Lear, meaning that 
expensive - clothes are apt to conceal the 
faults of their, wearers. • •- - 

It is, the honourable boast of United 
States Ambassadors that they appear in 
their usual, costume while other' Am¬ 
bassadors are clothed in gold lace and 
knee breeches, cocked hats and other 
absurdities. It seems a pity Nuneaton 
should bother so much about clothes. 
True dignity : is not in these things. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid in 
the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

A dairy shorthorn . . . . £ 525 : 

A first edition of Thomas a Kempis £340 

An early edition of Petrarch . £28 
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GETTING OVER 
THE WAR 

Wonderful Feat After the 
Armistice 

REMARKABLE RECOVERY 

When a nation is full of vitality it does 
not take long 15 get over a disaster. 

The war was a disaster beyond com¬ 
pare. It had bad effects in every way 
upon the population of Great Britian. 
Many people thought it would take us 
a number of years to recover from it. 
It seems, however, that recovery came 
very quickly, within two years." - 1 

The Registrar-General’s report for 
1920 shows that we had in that year 
more, marriages and more births .than 
were ever recorded before, while the 
deaths in proportion to the population' 
were smaller than they had ever been; ' 

There were 490,970 boys born and 
466,812 girls, which ought to help to 
make up for the loss of so many men on 
the battlefield. Those who served.in the 
army and came through safely do not 
seem to have been weakened by their 
'experience ; not many of them died. 

People now live longer than they did. 

Altogether 1920 was a wonderful year„ 
and proves that the national energy has 
got over the shock.of the war. 

WHAT AN ECHO TELLS 
New Way of Measuring 

The United States Navy Department 
has been using a new method of measur¬ 
ing ocean depths. - ' 

Instead of the ordinary sounding-line 
they use sound waves ; and, although it 
is believed that the system can be 
brought to still greater perfection, it 
is already so accurate as to measure 
any depth with an error of not more 
than a foot, and to do this while the 
ship is travelling at full speed. 

A sound is made on the vessel, and 
the sound waves travel to the bottom 
of the ocean, where, after striking on 
the sea-bed, they are reflected back 
again to the ship. As it is known that 
sound' travels in water at the rate of 
4730 feet per second, it is comparatively 
easy, with the aid of delicate sending 
and receiving instruments, to time' the 
sound and the echo, and from the 
figures to work out the distance. 

The apparatus used is able to record a 
difference of one-5oooth part of A 
second, and it is tuned so as to ignore 
the ordinary sounds of the ship. 

A Book of Real Rhymes 

Child Whispers. By Enid Blyton. J.SaviUe : 
& Co. 2s. 6d. 

. One of the rarest of books is a collec¬ 
tion of original rhymes for young child¬ 
ren, written in the language of the 
child, and’ with thoughts thatr Any 
Child might have. But this is a book 
of that kind. 

Miss Blyton is a teacher who lives in 
the ■ atmosphere of the young "child’s' 
mind; and not only knows it but cari 
give it just the right words to use: 

There are twenty-eight little poems 
in all, none having more than twenty- 
eight lines. All of them eta be under¬ 
stood by quite small children, and are : 
sure to be liked. Here is one : 

My dollies are so naughty, • 

I’m, afraid they’ve gone on strike;. 

They won’t let me undress them, - 
But just do what they like. : 

They say they want a penny 
To spend on Saturday, 

And ’less I let them have it, ■ - 
Theylll not join in my play. 

I can’t let them behave so, ! -' • 

They’ll never grow up right— 

But I know they will be sorry 
When I don’t.kiss them good-night. 

Pretty, is it not ? And there is 
much more in the book like it. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Petrol-driven railroad coaches are 
proving a success in the-United States* 


Over 3000 miles'of rural telephone lines 
were erected in- Saslratchewan during 
the past year. 


A 5r-year-old, h'orse in Catawissa, 
Pennsylvania, is believed to be the oldest 
horse alive. , , 


A New York radio station is open day 
and night to give free medical advice 
to people on ships at - sea that do not 
carry a doctor. *. 


Since October, '1921, seven million 
bushels of wheat have' been shipped 
from Vancouver to European and 
Oriental countries. 


CITY'S BIG CHANCE 

What to Do With Mud 
Land 

SAVING A GREAT AREA 
FROM WASTE 

To make Southampton,,; already a 
prince among ports, the finest port in 
the world, a bold and enterprising 
scheme has been submitted to the South¬ 
ampton Corporation by the 1 London & 
South Western Railway. 

We all know that at many joints on 
our coast the sea has been gradually 
stealing over the land and that many 
schemes have been proposed to prevent 
this ; in many other places are dismal 
vistas of mud flats where no one can live 
to enjoy life and no business can be 
carried on. 


Coal from, Kent 

A record has been created at Tilman- 
stone Colliery, Kent, by the raising of 
4778 tons of coal in a week. 

Fishermen’s Surprise 

Hauling up their net, three Sunderland 
fishermen found a furidns-shark in it, and 
nearly had their boat upset before it 
broke away. ■ 

Life on a Roof- 

A new Chicago hotel;has utilised its. 
roof by building four bungalows on 
it, with grounds, fountains, and, 
tennis courts. 

Oranges All the Year 

Oranges from Australia are being 
eaten with great enjoyment in England. 
We can now get this delicious fruit all 
the year round. -t ■ 


Such is the case at Southampton, and 
so the South Western Railway, which 
serves this important port, has proposed 
to-reclaim 640 acres of mud-land from 
the river and make it • available for 
business purposes. Having done this, 
the.company proposes to build two miles 
of piers, each pier capable of- accommo¬ 
dating two of the largest liners. . 

Such a scheme will follow the plan 
adopted at New York, where the piers 
jut out into the river and,'when many 
ships are tied up to them, present a 
most imposing sight. On'. the town- 
side of the River Test will built a 
gigantic dry dock capable of taking the 
biggest of all liners. The improvement 
scheme will be completed with a public 
park and two recreation grounds. 


Straightening a Chimney 

Thirty-eight steeplejacks made a 
record at Wilmslow, in Cheshire, by 
straightening a chimney 210 feet high, 
and saving it from collapse. 

World’s Longest Bridge 

The longest bridge in the world is 
that built over the Great Salt Lake in 
America. It is twenty miles long, and 
is built entirely of wood. ■ 

A Dangerous Toy 

Warning against dangerous toys is 
given by the death of a woman from 
burns caused by a child's locomotive 
run on methylated spirit. 

Shackleton’s Boat: 

Shackleton’s open boat, in which he 
went to the rescue, of his, comrades on 
Elephant Island, has been presented to 
his old school, DuhvicH College. 

Nearer CivilisatiQn 

New Guinea is brought a week nearer 
to the civilised world by a new steam¬ 
ship service from Australia;' ships are to 
call every five instead of every six weeks. 

A Qreat Hour for. Boys 

A “ Boy’s Hour ” has been lately 
held in Chicago, when Scouts ran every 
department of the city, from the mayor’s 
chair to the traffic policemen’s posts. 

Eleven World Records Broken 

Johnny Weismuller, an . eighteen- 
year-old American boy, is becoming one 
of the greatest swimmers in history. In 
eighteen months he has, broken eleven 
world's records. 

The Whisper-Telephone ; 

A special telephone mouthpiece is on 
sale in :the United States which, by 
magnifying the lowest whisper, ensures 
secrecy when telephoning' even in the 
most public places.. 


If this vast conception, the biggest in ‘ 
the history of the port, is sanctioned by 
the corporation, it will take many years 
to complete, cost millions of pounds, 
and provide work for thousands of men ; 
and, in attracting the world’s finest 
shipping to the port, creating new fac¬ 
tories, shops, and houses, it will bring 
new prosperity to Southampton. 

ENEMY ON THE WINDS 
Ingenious Use of Aeroplanes 

Every year two hundred million 
bushels of United States and Canadian 
cereals are destroyed by a mouldy 
fungus known as blackstem rust, and the 
Departments of Agriculture of these two 
countries are straining every nerve to 
put a stop to it. 

The rust spores are so, smqll that it is 
impossible to see them with'the naked 
eye, and it has therefore .been very 
difficult for the agricultural experts to 
trace their travels- as'they jare blown 
about by the four winds. The United 
States Department of Agriculture, how¬ 
ever, has largely overcome this difficulty 
by using aeroplanes. 

The observers, on these planes are 
supplied with small, oil-smeared glass 
plates, which are exposed to the at¬ 
mosphere as they travel. across the 
country, and by microscopic examination 
of the spores adhering to*the plates at 
the end of the journey experts can see 
whether the dreaded enemy is. advancing 
in that direction. 

Black rust spores have been captured 
as high as 8000 feet above the ground. 


Children of France In Kent 

Twenty-seveq children from the devas¬ 
tated areas of France have been visiting 
England as the guests of the Borough of 
Bromley. They stayed - in the Kent 
Education Committee’s hostel. 

Lighting Dusty Corners 

An ingenious device to help in keeping 
the home clean is an electric lamp 
fitting on a vacuum cleaner, so that 
dusty comers are lighted up and the 
work can be done more thoroughly. 

Coins in Cottle . 

Old coins are found from time to 
time inside bullocks which have grazed 
on the Romney Marshes, and it is sup¬ 
posed that they swallow these with the 
grass. Possibly worms bring buried 
coins to the surface. 


A DIAMOND SAW 
Cutting Through a Stone 

A remarkable new saw may be seen 
at work shortly, which hews large slabs 
of stone twenty times faster than is 
possible by present methods. 

The new saw consists of a huge wheel 
round which are fixed 210 diamonds. 
This jewelled wheel revolves .at a high 
speed, and will saw through a large 
block of stone three feet thick in only 
fifteen minutes." 

It is motoridriven, and is expected 
to replace. the stone saw at, present 
worked from each end by a man. The 
hardness of the diamond is such that 
the wheel will last practically for ever. 
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GILBERT TALBOT 
LIVES ON 

YORK ROAD ADVENTURE 

The Laughing Philosopher from 
Poperinghe 

RIGHT WAY TO KEEP PEACE 

By a C.N. Correspondent 

' If you do not know the dismal squalor 
of York Road, Lambeth, no writing of. 
mine will make you believe it. If you do 
know it, you will not want to hear 
another word about it. 

Well, it was in this dismal road oh a 
dark, wet night, the end of a most im¬ 
perfect day, that I entered a tall and 
gloomy house to find myself in such 
merry company that for a moment I 
was as much stunned by the laughter a? 
dazzled by the light within. 

“You are in the house of a dead 
man,” I was told. 

I looked about me, at the simple 
green hangings, at the white walls with 
their few pictures, at the crowd of 
young men gathered there, and at the 
laughing philosopher standing before the 
fireplace—a ■ short man with a huge 
head, and with thick, untidy hair, and 
eyes dancing with fun and frolic behind 
their spectacles. 

English Youth at Its Fairest 

What could it mean, the house of a 
dead man ? 

One of the young men began to play 
the piano. It was difficult to hear any¬ 
body’s voice. The room became rackety 
with a kind of music which irritates my 
mind, and cloudy with a kind of smoke, 
which irritates my eyes. 

The laughing philosopher shouted into 
my ear the following information. 

Had Gilbert Talbot lived he might 
have been Prime Minister of England. 
He was to practical affairs what 
Rupert Brooke: was to literature. A 
man of the. most authentic genius. A 
lovable man, too ; one of the saints of 
God, one of the children of Heaven. 

But he did not live. He was killed 
in France, killed in the early days of 
the war, in the early days of his own 
magnificent manhood, this splendid 
son of the Bishop of Winchester, 
brilliant in promise, adorable in char¬ 
acter, English youth at its fairest 
and its highest. 

Good Man’s Influence Lives On 

Well, that was that. As for the rest, 
the laughing philosopher told me that 
he had happened to be a chaplain at 
Poperinghe, and that he had run a sort 
of hotel there called Talbot House, or 
Toe H., and that another similar place 
called Talbot House had been started in 
Ypres, and that thousands of men had 
visited those houses, and liked them, and 
taken their Communion there, and had 
felt that they meant something to their 
souls and bodies. 

Well, that was that. And now, you 
see, here is a Talbot House in York Road, 
Lambeth, and there’s another in St. 
George’s Square, Pimlico, and there’s a 
third somewhere else, and a fourth some¬ 
where else still, and seventy branches 
throughout' the country. Wonderful 
how a good man’s influence can live on 
after death! 

“ I say, you fellows,” the philosopher 
called aloud, “I’m going upstairs to say 
prayers. Those who don’t want to come 
needn’t, and shan’t be allowed to if they 
do ! ” He flung away his cigar, and 
promptly vanished out of the room. 

Upstairs -we found a little chapel, 
very simple and very beautiful, with 
memorials on the walls to young men 
killed in the war, and precious pictures, 
and candles burning on the altar. There 
the young men of this house knelt, and 
there the laughing philosopher bowed 
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X-RAY DISCOVERIES 

FILLING UP THE GAPS OF 
KNOWLEDGE 

Whole Range of Ether Waves 
Now Known 

A COMPLETE KEYBOARD 

By a Scientific Expert 

Some important discoveries that have 
been lately made show there exists a 
complete range of waves linking up the 
X-rays with light rays, heat rays, and 
wireless rays. 

The X-rays are caused by waves in 
the ether that are excessively short, 
biit they vary in length from the shortest, 
which will penetrate metal, to the longest, 
which will barely penetrate paper. 

After these longest'. X-ray waves, 
which are nevertheless shorter than any 
waves of light, come the shortest of the 
light waves, which we find in ultra¬ 
violet light. But until, a short time 
ago a wide band of rays linking up 
ultra-violet light with the X-rays re¬ 
mained undiscovered. 

Waves that Cause Light 

This big gap has now been filled in 
the spectrum, so that at last we have 
discovered a complete keyboard, as it 
were, to the notes, or vibrations, which 
can be set up in the mysterious ether, 
which fills the whole of space. 

Four octaves have remained undis¬ 
covered until lately. A wireless wave 
of 5000 metres would be said to be an 
octave lower than another wave of 
3500 metres, just as one C on the 
piano vibrating 256 times a second 
is the octave of another C vibrating 513 
times a second. 

The short ether waves which are 
the cause of light, X-rays, and the 
gamma rays of radium, are measured 
in ten-millionths of a millimetre, and 
the mysterious gap whose secret has 
now been probed consisted of rays of a 
wave-length ranging from 200 to 12 ten- 
millionths of a millimetre. 

A Great Discovery 

We thus have today a marvellous 
range of ether waves varying in length 
from ten or twenty thousand metres—- 
many miles long—as used in long-distance 
wireless, to the minutest rays of radium, 
the^ wave-length of which is a hundredth 
part of a ten-millionth of a millimetre. 

It is quite impossible to imagine such 
a wonderful difference. • A huge wireless 
station is flashing out immense waves 
that are twenty thousand million million 
times longer than the little waves a 
particle of radium generates ceaselessly 
for over two thousand years. 

One thing more is shown us by the 
discovery of the missing rays—that we 
have now got the entire scale of the 
ether keyboard, from shrillest treble to 
deepest bass. A point of finality has 
been reached with the X-rays, as we are 
now familiar with their entire range, 
and future discoveries, therefore, can 
hardly be made with any new rays, but 
by experimenting with those discovered. 


Continued Irom the previous column 

his head and prayed in a voice that was 
wonderfully full of music, while the 
rumble of York Road sounded through 
the open window. 

There are no rules in Talbot House, 
only one condition. You get a bed 
there, and breakfast and supper, and 
the companionship of youth, and the 
beneficent friendship of the Padre of 
Poperinghe, P. B. Clayton, M.C., F.S.A. 
All this you get on the basis of a club 
payment (which just keeps things going) 
on the one condition that on one evening 
of every week you give yourself to social 
service—leading Boy Scouts, taking a 
blind man for a walk, reading to a bed¬ 
ridden invalid, entertaining patients in 
hospitals, looking up some lonely young 
man in lodgings—anything which proves 
your “ re-discovery of real religion as 
the bond between happy men." 

So Gilbert Talbot lives on. The work 
he longed to do is being done. 


HE KEPT HIS SOUL 
PURE 

Through the Market-Place 
of the World 

FINE TRIBUTE TO AN EDITOR 

Is not this' a noble tribute to a splendid 
life ? It is from the Literary Digest, a 
weekly paper published in New York, and 
we gladly quote it in memory of one of the 
best editors who ever sent a paper out into 
the world. 

Edward Jewitt Wheeler, editor of 
Current Opinion, died on July 15, at 
Lake Placid, N.Y. During forty years 
of his splendid life he was associated 
with Funk &. Wagnall’s Company, and 
for fifteen of these years he. was the 
editor of The Literary Digest. 

During all that period of close 
business association with our house 
his smile was always serene, and in 
his presence it seemed as if the sun 
was always shining. 

His lips were never heard to utter 
an unkind or ungenerous remark about 
anyone. His was a great soul. His heart 
beat in sympathy with - every good 
thing, not only in the land of his'birth, 
but throughout the world. 

So it was well said of him that, like 
the Roman youth Marius, who carried 
the white bird unsullied through the 
market-place, Edward Jewitt Wheeler 
bore his soul pure and white through 
the market-place of the world to God. 


A FINE LITTLE CHAP 
Ten-Year-Old Hero 

To save two lives at the age of ten is 
beginning, early. That is the privilege 
which has fallen to the lot of Willie 
Girling, son of the Mayor of Shoreditch. 

A number of little boys were bathing 
in a lake. One was seen to sink. Shouts 
were raised. Girling heard them, ran to 
the spot, and dived in ; but he could 
not at once find the drowning boy. He 
had to dive four times before he did 
find him. He brought him lip at last, 
and the boy came round after artificial 
respiration had been applied. 

Just then another little boy fell in 
with his clothes on, and once more 
Girling dived and came up with the 
child in his arms. 

Then he was seized by admiring by¬ 
standers, his clothes were taken off, he 
was rigged up in a jersey and coat, and 
carried home. A fine little chap ! 

And there is a fine little girl in 
Paddington to set beside him. Into the 
canal there fell a four-year-old child. 

Gladys Clarke, who was passing, threw 
her coat off and jumped in. Twice she 
had to go under to find the child, but she 
found him, and he was brought back to 
life. Gladys is only thirteen. 


HOPE FOR DUNCES 
Judges Who Have Never Yet 
Won a Prize 

Boys who do not get prizes at school 
need not despair of doing well in life, 
said Mr. Justice Scrutton at a prize¬ 
giving, so long as they do their best 
and make up for lack of brilliance by 
hard work. 

Four of our principal judges were 
generally at the bottom of the class 
when they, were schoolboys. Not one 
of them ever had a prize ! 

Y’et they are among the most trusted 
of our judges, because they stuck to 
their work. It is industry rather than 
genius that makes people successful in 
their careers, whatever they may be. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Advowson . . . Ad-vow-sun 

Dolores ...... Do-lo-reez 

Hebron . . . . . . He-brun 

Petrarch . . . . . .Pe-trark 

Sagittarius . . . Saj-it-tay-re-us 

Thyroid.Thy-royd 

Wendt . . . . . . . .Vent 


THE MAN WHO MADE 
THE TELEPHONE 


DR. GRAHAM BELL PASSES 
AWAY 


The First Words Ever Spoken 
Across a Distance 


WHAT HATH GOD WROUGHT? 


It is difficult for us who use the 
telephone every hour in the day. to 
realise that it is not yet.half-a-century 
since the marvellous 
discovery was made 
that the voice could 
be transmitted by 
electric wire. 

Alexander Graham 
Belfi the man who 
made this discovery, 
has just died in 
America. He was 75 
years old. At the 
age of 29 he managed, 
after long experi¬ 
ments and the sacri¬ 
fice of what seemed to be all his chances 
of success in life, to make his voice carry 
a very short distance by means of a 
telegraph apparatus to which he had 
attached a wire and other additions. 



Dr, Graham Bell 


He was then a poor young. Scotsman 
who had gone to the United States to 
teach deaf mutes to “ speak " with 
their lips. He was interested in elec¬ 
trical devices, and at first, set about 
sending musical notes over a telegraph 
wire. Then he thought : " If a musical 
note can be sent, why not a voice ? ” 
He concentrated on that. 


Success at List 

But he got no encouragement to work 
along, these lines. He was told he had 
better stick to his work and the " musical 
telegraph.” He would not take advice; 
he gave up almost all his pupils, he 
“ realised the cares and anxieties of an 
inventor,” as he wrote to his mother. 

Success came unexpectedly on June 2, 
1875—a memorable date in history. 
He heard for the first time sounds over 
the wire which proved to him that he 
was on the right track. He worked at 
his problem more fiercely than ever, and 
in the following March' he spoke the 
first words ever sent through space by 
electricity. He said to his assistant, 
“ Come here, please, 1 want you.” And 
then, struck by the miracle that had 
revealed itself to him, he added, in a 
tone of the deepest reverence ; 

What hath God wrought? 


But Graham Bell was not yet at the 
end of his troubles. He had made a 
telephone, but no one seemed to care. 
He exhibited an instrument at an 
exhibition in Philadelphia. It attracted 
no attention. A few people stopped to 
look carelessly at the " funny, thing.” 
They regarded it as a toy.. , 

Even the judges in. the electrical 
section almost passed it by. They came 
to it at the end of the day, tired and 
anxious-to be done. If it had not been 
for the Emperor Pedro of Brazil, they 
would'have gone on. The emperor had 
once heard Bell give a lesson at, a deaf 
mute school. He asked about the new 
invention. 

Emperor Hears a Voice 

Bell gave him the receiver. " Put 
it to your ear,” he said, and then went to 
the other end of the wire and spoke into 
the transmitter. The emperor looked 
round at the judges. The receiver 
dropped from his hand. “ It talks S ” 
was all he could say. 

Next morning Graham Bell was world- 
famous. After that he had to wait some 
time before his invention became a com¬ 
mercial success, and a disgraceful at¬ 
tempt was made to deprive him of the 
protection of his patent. But Bell won 
fortune as well as fame, and lived quietly 
and happily in Canada, where he has 
been buried, according to his wish, on the 
top of a mountain near Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, where he had a summer home. 
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MORE SHIPS AND LESS 
TO CARRY 

CAN BRITAIN HOLD HER 
OWN? 

Rise of American and Japanese 
Shipping Since the War 

REMARKABLE FIGURES 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

When the Great War broke' out 
Britain had nearly one-half of, the world’s 
steamships, and motor vessels. Now she 
has nearly' orie-third. That-is a great 
change, and v one to think about very 
seriously, for ho small part of our wealth 
is derived frpm shipping. 

It, is ..easy to understand how the 
change came about. British ships played 
a great part in the war, for they carried 
not only our own soldiers .and war 
supplies, but did most of the carrying 
for. our'Allies, including America. That, 
of course, is why our late enemies made 
them a special target for attack. No- 
less than 7,756,000 tons of British 
merchant ships were sunk in the war. 

We built new ships as rapidly as we 
could,to replace those lost, and we have 
now, in spite of the losses, more ships 
than when the-.war began. In June, 1914, 
we had 18,877,000 gross tons of steam 
and motor ships. In June, 1922, we 
had 19,053,000 tons, or 176,000 more. 

Largest Maritime Powers 

The’-.United States built many ships 
during the war, and now has the second 
largest mercantile marine in the world— 
r.o less than 12,506,000 gross- tons, 
whereas before the war she had only 
1,837,000. 

The third largest maritime nation is 
now Japan ;' before the war it was Ger¬ 
many. That is because Japan built 
many ships and lost few during the war. 

■ The; .world as a whole 'has now 
56,802,000 gross tons of steamships. 
Let us put these things into a table. 
The figures are gross tons. 

In 1914 In 1922 
Britain .. .. 18,877,000 19,053,000 

U.S.A. ., .. 1,837,000 12,506,000 

Japan . 1,642,000 31325,000 

Germany . ... 5,098,000 1,783,000 

Other Countries 15,060,000 20,135,000 


All the World 42,514,000 56,802,000 


The war has thus made an enormous 
change in, the position of the maritime 
countries. We have lost our old over¬ 
whelming supremacy. Can we regain it ? 

Certainly we cannot do so under 
present conditions, for while the world 
as a whole has now, as the above 
table shows, 14,288,000 tons more steam 
and motor shipping than before the war, 
there 1 is actually much less trade to carry 
than in 1914 ! 

Thus, at the present time, the world 
has far more ships than it needs. Many 
of them are laid up in port idle. 

Wiping Out Evil Legacies 

•Shipping .cannot recover till world 
trade recovers, and trade will not 
recover till the nations have the good 
sense to wipe out the evil legacies of the 
war, and so enable traders to make 
bargains with each other freely. 

This is a matter that concerns every 
country, and not one alone ; but above 
all it concerns us. The reason of this is 
that the services done by British ships in 
carrying food, materials, and other 
products earn no small part of our living. 
When, therefore, our ships are doing 
badly it means that millions of people 
who know nothing about ships, and 
rarely , see the,sea at all, must also be 
doing badly because the stream of 
national wealth is diminished. ‘ 

It will be a happy thing for us all 
when once'more British ships are fully 
employed, for. it will mean that traders 
,are again exchanging commodities. 


MY BROTHER’S 
KEEPER 

Boys to Reform Boys 

NEW SCOUT IDEAS 

Boy Scouts have done a great deal to 
make the world a better place to live in. 
The kind acts that they are pledged to 
perform every day make up a vast total, 
and help mankind to carry its burden 
more easily. . ... 

Now it is proposed tha’t Boy. -Scouts 
shall increase their value by using their 
influence to prevent boys committing 
crimes, by helping those who have done 
wrong to make amends' and tp'\go. 
straight, so making themselves responsi¬ 
ble for the boy population in general. 

■ That is a fine development of the 
truth, that we are “our brother’s, 
keeper.” We ought to be responsible' 
for-each other, whether we are boy S'or 
men, girls or women. More can be 
done to check crime by sympathy, by 
helpfulness, and by confidence, than by 
all the machinery of the police and 
the law. - ' 

Boys ought to be able to deal with 
boys better than grown-up people can, 
and this new work for Scouts will make 
the splendid Scout movement more 
valuable than ever. 

'■ THE WATER-BOTTLE 
Strangest Market in the World 

- The: old-fashioned skin water-bottle 
of Bible days is still in general use in 
the East, and at Hebron, in Palestine, 
there is a big water-bottle market, the 
strangest-looking market in the world. 

Sometimes thousands of goatskins, all 
fully inflated to show that they are water¬ 
tight,. are laid out on the ground in rows 
for the inspection of likely customers, 
and a thriving business in these queer 
vessels is carried on. 

The skins are cleaned out and ela¬ 
borately tanned, and are then smoked, 
a practice referred to in the 119th 
Psalm, where the writer says : “ I am 
become like a bottle in the smoke.” The 
openings at the feet and neck are sewn 
up, only one hole being left open for 
pouring in and drawing out the water, 
wine, or other liquid carried. Owing, 
however, to the effect of the sun’s heat, 
which would crack the skins, these pri¬ 
mitive bottles have to be smeared with 
oil or grease. 

When the bottle market is being held, 
the sight of all these inflated skins lying 
in rows on the ground is very curious, 
and gives the impression of hundreds of 
animals on their backs with their legs 
in the air. See Wor'.O Map 

SAW PARLIAMENT HOUSE 
ON FIRE 

OldGeneral’sWonderful Speech 
REMEMBERING NINETY YEARS, 

Sir George Higginson was enter¬ 
tained at dinner the other day by a 
number of prominent people. Sir George 
is 96 years old, yet he made a twenty- 
minute speech in a clear, strong, voice, 
without haltings or hesitation, and full 
of interest. . .... 

He is an old soldier who got his com¬ 
mission ten years before the war in the 
Crimea, and thirteen years before the 
Indian Mutiny, George the Fourth spoke 
to him when he was a child, and he can 
remember being taken, when he was 
eight, to see the Houses of Parliament on 
fire. That was in 1834. 

The old General’s recollection is good. 
He ranged in his speech over memories 
of close on ninety years. That speech 
was a wonderful effort for .a man so old, 
and his audience, which included the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Chancellor, and many other of the fore¬ 
most men of the day, listened to every 
■word, with the closest and most appre¬ 
ciative attention. 


HEAT AT 50,000 
DEGREES ■' 

- How It is Measured 
300,000 FLASHES IN A SECOND' 

Some time ago the C.N. gave an ac¬ 
count of how J)r. Gerald Wendt, Pro-' 
fessor of Chemistry at, Chicago Uni¬ 
versity, and "Mr, Clarence Irion had ex¬ 
ploded -a piece Of tungsten wire in a. 
glass tube, and.'apparently, changed it 
into helium. lit' doing this they inci¬ 
dentally obtained '.a temperature of ; 
.something like 56,000 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit, hotter than the hottest known star. 

A number .of . readers' who are in : 
terested in this wonderful achievement 
have asked how such an amazing tem¬ 
perature could be measured. 

Obviously, the ordinary .thermometers ■ 
are useless 'for-'the -purpose. Methods- 
have to be employed quite different 
from those which are'used in measuring' 
the lower temperatures, with which we 
have most to do: - " > . • 

One plan is- to use' 1 ah extremely 
delicate apparatus, ' and 1 measure the 

THE C.N. MAGAZINE 
And What it.is all About 

We give below some, features; 
of the new number of the C.N. 
monthly, now on "the bookstalls 
side by side with, this paper. 

THIRTY PIEGES .'OF-GOLD 

A 11 echo of. the richest man of far- . 
off times' ;' 

THINGS AS THEY USED TO BE 

What we have missed- by being ■- 
young ' - ‘ 

CLOWNS AND FOOLS AND 
PANTALOONS 

The merry men of the centuries 
DUTCHMAN’S DELIGHT 

The happy homeland of a vigorous 
race 

THE ILLUSION THAT DECEIVED 
THE WORLD 

And the truth that slowly dawns on 
the minds of men 

THE TERRIBLE BANDIT OF 
THE WILD , ... 

The wolf and its wisdom 
TYCHO BRAHE AND HIS LITTLE 
WINDOW 

Famous man who was nearly great- 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

And what it is that makes it so 
THE GREATEST THING WE HAVE 

Mystery of imagination 
WONDERFUL MACHINERY OF, 
THE WEATHER 
IS PETER PAN GROWING UP ? 

THE FINGER-POSTS 
EDUCATE YOUR BRAIN IN 
SUMMER 

SILENT ISLANDS IN THE 
WIRELESS WORLD ’ 

My Magazine can be ordered 
regularly from the newsagent 
who supplies you with the C.N. 


light intensity when the explosion takes 
place ; and another is to .measure the 
pressure developed, which in this case 
was over 800 pounds to the square inch: 

From these facts, when ascertained, 
the approximate temperatures can be 
worked out, and, by using both plans 
named, one result can' be utilised to 
check the.other. . .. 

But the wonder of this wonderful, 
experiment is not yet all told. Not only 
wasatemperatureof nearlyso.ooodegrees 
Fahrenheit obtained and one element 
apparently- changed into another, but 
the actual duration of the flash of the 
explosion was measured. This was done 
by means of a rotating mirror and photo¬ 
graphy, and it was found that the flash 
lasted one 300,000th part of a second. 

The experiment of, transmuting ele-. 
ments and obtaining hitherto unheard- 
of temperatures is being continued at 
the Iowa State College at Ames by Mr. 
Irion and Professor Anson Hayes, and 
we may hear before long of other 
startling achievements and discoveries. 


WHEN THE WHITE 
ANTS SWARM 

HOLDING UP TRAMCARS 

Negroes Sweeping Up the 
T Crawling Millions 

. ’UNPLEASANT VISITORS COME 
\ TO TOWN 

By a South Kensington Correspondent 

6 The familiar ; spectacle ' of . swarming 
ants is now being seen in. town and 
country. ’ -. 

-These winged creatures-are • the re^ 
presentatives of both sexes, and are 
maldng their first and last appearaned 
before “ digging- .themselves . in ” to 
found new • colonies. As ’ a - rule, the 
Wings drop off after a flighLof only an 
hour or so, and very few -of' the ants 
succeed in founding a colony'. 

It is fortunate for us. that we have 
none of the white ants, of-which South 
African readers are frequently writing 
to - the C.N. 

' The white ants, or termites, are, 
fortunately, found only in tropical and 
sub-tropical regions. They are• devas¬ 
tating in their ravages, destroying many 
things, including such household goods' 
as food, clothing, and furniture. They 
fight furiously, and carry, on. deliberate 
warfare on the nests of their neighbours. 

White Ants and True Ants 

. Like the various true ants we find-in 
'this- country, white ants 'are social, 
insects, but they differ in the course of 
their development as-they do not undergo 
metamorphosis, or change of form. They 
- develop from the egg as- diminutive 
termites and grow. 

True ants, on the other hand, first ap¬ 
pear as grubs, then change into chry¬ 
salids, before emerging as the active 
‘little creatures we see rushing about 
constantly, carrying on their business 
-of foraging. ■ 1• - " 

The white ants swarm exactly as our 
ants do, for the same purpose. A 
swarming termite is about four or five 
times as large as any English ant. 

One stifiingly hot evening, in the sea¬ 
port town of Durban,in South Africa, the 
white ants began swarming. 

Lights in the houses attracted them, 
and in they came, shedding their wings 
everywhere and dropping into, every¬ 
thing—food and drink; down collars; 
into boots or shoes—all over the place. 

. Suddenly the clanging of distant 
•tramcars was heard, followed by loud 
sounds of shouting. 

Clearing the Tracks 

On going to investigate this disturb¬ 
ance, several stationary cars, at varying 
distances from each other, were seen. 
Their drivers and conductors were 
shouting warnings to one another. 
Thousands of termites were crawling 
over the road, in the grooves of the 
rails, and on the unpaved footwalk. 

Running the trams over, them and 
crushing them caused the Wheels to 
lose their grip, and the application of 
the brake up the hilly parts of the 
track only stopped the wheels’revolving; 
the cars slithered on or backward along 
the insect-lubricated rails until, when 
a level was reached, the momentum 
ceased altogether. 

Gangs of Negroes were sent out to 
clear the ' tracks and sweep up the 
crawling millions. "All the natives in 
town turned out to catch them, which 
they did with glee, carefully putting 
them into tins, to be eaten later ! 


AMMONIA TOWER EXPLODES 

Two men, after being hurled .50 ft. 
high, were killed by the explosion of an 
ammonia distillation tower at Hunslet, 
Leeds. Considerable havoc was created 
in the neighbourhood,-and a gas-holder 
was pierced by a flying fragment. 
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PICTURE-NEWS a TIME MAP SHOWING WEATHER EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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WIRELESS IN THE EAST 
What a Chinese Telegram is 
Like 

In no country is wireless proving of 
more importance than in China. 

The Chinese telephone services are 
badly constructed, and owing to climatic 
conditions they break down frequently. 
Wireless telephones have already been 
used between Pekin and Tientsin in 
place of the ordinary land lines, and, as 
wireless travels through space without 
the need of copper lines, it may easily 
be understood how in this vast country 
the wireless telegraph arid telephone will 
effect enormous economies, for very' few 
lines of any kind have yet been installed. 

As the Chinese language contains 
thousands of characters', it is hardly 
possible to use a code similar to our 
Morse code, and the solution to this 
problem has. been- found in giving a 
number to each Chinese character, so 
that dots and' dashes corresponding to 
the numbers o.to 9 only are required. ! 

The Chinese wireless telegram thus 
arrives in the form of a series of numbers, 
and is easily deciphered. 


AUSTRALIA’S RABBITS 
The Man Who Took the First 

A. man whose brother took the first 
rabbits to Australia recently retired from 
a local board, in that country and was 
thanked for his good work. He had 
spent his life in trying to destroy the 
pest his brother had introduced. . 

His brother, he said, took the rabbits 
out from England as a present to an 
uncle, who had said he would like to have 
some. They increased and multiplied 
at such a rate that they got out of con¬ 
trol and escaped. 

In a wild condition they spread all 
over the surrounding country, then made 
their way into other parts, and became, 
in the course, of a few years, such a 
disaster that everything possible had to 
be done to keep their numbers down. 

They were, Mr. Frank Mack said, hne 
of the greatest curses with which Aus¬ 
tralia had ever been afflicted 


BANK’S HIGH WALL 
Old Lady of Threadneedle Street 
to Grow Taller 

Everyone who goes to London wants 
to have a look at the Bank of England, 
the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street, as 
it is called. 

Londoners know it well—the long, low 
building without windows, which stands 
at the busiest point in the City, opposite 
the Mansion House and the Royal 
Exchange. 

Those who want to see it as it has been 
for the last 130 years will have to be 
quick, for the Bank is going to be 
rebuilt. In a century and a quarter its 
work has increased so much that much 
of it has to be done outside the Bank’s 
walls. The new building will be put 
abo’ve the old one, which has only one 
storey, and the work of the clerks will 
be.carried on all the time. 

The high, thick walls of the Bank were 
built soon after the London Riots, when 
an attack was made on it, and the clerks 
defended it against a mob. They go 
all round it, and for safety they have no 
windows. The new building will be seen 
high above this wall; it will be about 
120 feet high. ■ The wall is only about 
40 feet. Picture on page J2 


THE DOG THAT KNEW 
Remembering Where He Had 
to Go 

A Blackpool dog, an Airedale terrier 
named Jerry, fell ill. He was taken to 
a veterinary surgeon and given seme 
medicine, which did him good. 

“ Bring him again,” said the vet, so 
a few days afterwards Jerry’s master 
walked him that way again. As soon as 
he came in sight of the surgery he raced 
along to it and went in. 

He remembered that this was the 
place where a man Trad done him good. 
Never, said the, vet, had he seen a more 
striking proof of animal intelligence. 


A GLOWING AUDIENCE 
Invisible Rays at Work 

A remarkable demonstration of the 
powers of the ultra-violet rays' has 
lately been given in London. 

These rays are quite invisible, but 
they have the extraordinary power -of 
causing certain substances to glow, or 
fluoresce. The lecture room was plunged 
in darkness, and "a beam of invisible rays 
was turned on to the audience, who 
suddenly discovered that eyes, skin, 
finger-nails, and teeth were glowing with 
light something like the phosphorescence 
of a glow-worm. 

Artificial teeth do not glow under the 
action of the rays, and appear quite 
black ; a broken tooth which has had*a 
piece of artificial tooth screwed to it is 
seen, to glow where the live parttremains. 
This searching effect of the rays may 
prove of value in examining the teeth. 

Ultra-violet rays have recently been 
found capable of producing sugdr from 
carbon dioxide and water, and . as a 
result it is possible that a cheap way of 
making sugar may be discovered. 

The ultra-violet rays were produced 
with a mercury vapour lamp, in front of 
which was placed a new glass discovered 
by Birmingham glass manufacturers, 
that allows the invisible rays to pass 
through it, but cuts off all visible light. 


THE DUMMY CAR 
Motorist Spare this Tree 

Motorists have been continually knock¬ 
ing into and destroying young trees 
along Ohio parkways, and one of the 
Ohio automobile clubs has now erected 
novel danger signs. 

These signs are built exactly like the 
rear end of a motor-car, with dummy 
wheels and spare tyres, and when the 
red tail light is lit up at night it is 
impossible to- distinguish them from 
real cars. The reckless drivers, therefore, 
steer clear, and the trees are spared. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE 
COWS 

Is Summer Time to be Sacrificed 
for Them ? 

Summer time, which gives us an 
extra hour of daylight, is not. to be cut 
short this year. 

But after this year it will begin, 
according to a law just passed, always 
on the third Sunday in April/arid end 
on the third Sunday in September. This 
cuts off three weeks at each end to 
please the farmers. 

AVhat they complain of is that the 
cows do not like being milked in the 
dark. Six o’clock in early April and 
late September,, being really by sun¬ 
time five o’clock, comes before day¬ 
light. The cows must be milked then in 
order that the milk-cans may,.be put 
on the early trains. 

There is something, therefore, in the 
farmer’s contention, though not enough, 
it seems, for their interests fo.he-put 
over the interests of all the rest, of 
the nation. ... 

It is a bad thing for legislation to be 
passed for. the benefit of any 1 one class. 


FROxM QUEBEC TO MEXICO 
A 3000-Mile Highway 

The great trunk highw’ays of the 
United States and Canada are at once 
the wonder and envy of the traveller, 
stretching, as several of them do, for 
over 2000 miles. 

But now the greatest of all these 
highways is under construction. It is 
to be known as the International Peace 
Highway, and by reaching from Quebec 
City to Mexico City, it will link the 
three great countries of North America. 

It wall start from Quebec City, and 
its route will lie through Montreal, 
Rochester, Cleveland,' Cincinnati, Louis¬ 
ville, Dolores, and, finally, Mexico City, 
a'distance of nearly 3000 miles. 
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Our Three Days 

'T'hree days make up our life— - 

A Yesterday, Tomorrow, and 
Today. The trouble is that Yes¬ 
terday and Tomorrow take up 
far too much of our thought, and 
Today is despised and almost 
elbowed out. Yet Today is our 
only real day. 

If only we had Yesterday back, 
we say. That ball which bowled 
us out had only to be met in 
this way or that, and there would 
have been a boundary—and many 
more too. We can see it clearly 
when it is too late. But the 
score of that match is closed now. 
And Yesterday cries out, " You 
let me go when you had me ; 
you will not see me again.” 

It is pleasant to pass the hours 
in dreams of Tomorrow, and so 
we fill Tomorrow with the tasks 
and duties which belong to the 
present. 

But Tomorrow never comes ; 
it is like a mirage in the desert, 
which never becomes real. To¬ 
morrow mocks us, and says : 
“ You’re a fine simpleton to waste 
your time looking at me. I am 
out of your reach, and shall be 
for ever. You will always hear 
of me ; you will never reach me.” 

There is still Today. That at 
least is ours, yet we think little 
of it while it is with us. We 
like to dream what we might 
have done, and what we hope to 
do. But the one day for deeds is 
Today. It was the word of the 
Master of all Good Men that we 
must do the work given us to 
do while it is day. When the 
day ends it is a completed story 
not to be reopened. We say to 
ourselves" Overtime Tomorrow,” 
but when another day dawns it 
brings with it its own demands. 
It is vain to expect that we shall 
catch up in some Tomorrow the 
distance which should have been 
covered Today. The day’s march 
must be covered in the day. 

It is not by our dreams of 
Tomorrow, or our imaginary tri¬ 
umphs of Yesterday, that we win 
our place. Today we can give 
solid substance to our dreams ; 
we can lay foundations, deep and 
firm, on which castles can be 
built as high in the air as we like. 

There is a witty man in America 
who calls himself Safed the Sagej 
and this is his wisdom. 

Edison achieved success by knowing 
when it was time to get out of bed. 
If thou wouldst be successful in life, 
rise early ; meet the morning with' a 
smile; go at the day’s- work with 
vigour, but without wasteful haste; 
use thy brains and thy conscience as 
well as thine hands and feet; take 
reasonable care of thy health; do a 
deed of kindness for someone every 
day ; trust God, and do thy duty. 

That is the right programme, 
but it does not belong to Yester¬ 
day ; and it -is not concerned 
with Tomorrow. There is no 
overtime allowed in the business 
of life. Let us do what we have 
to do Today. 


How Fast and How Far? 

[t may be true that Americans live 
faster than we do ; but why 
worry ? You cannot measure a man’s 
achievements with a speedometer. 
There is still a good deal of meaning in 
the fable of the hare and the tortoise. 
In the long run what matters is not 
how fast we travel but how far we go. 
© 

Rochester’s Great Idea 

^/■hat do most of us feel when we see 
war memorials ? We feel that 
they remind us of something we would 
rather forget—that they keep up the 
memory of bitter years. 

Somebody in Rochester, has had a 
great idea, for, motoring through that 
famous town the other day, we caught 
the inspiration of a Peace Memorial. 
What a different feeling that gives us ! 
We think with gratitude of all who 
have given their lives to bring about 
peace, we are inspired to devote our 
lives to the same purpose, we find the 
memorial stimulating instead of de¬ 
pressing. Why should we not have 
Peace Memorials all over the country ? 

They would do a great deal to turn 
our minds and hearts against war. 
They would keep the word war out of 
our mouths. What is there to com¬ 
memorate in ' a savagery which de¬ 
graded mankind and left Europe like 
a shattered ruin ? 

No; let us commemorate peace, the 
end of the fighting, the return to 
sanity, the beginning of wisdom. Let 
the memorials turn our thoughts, not 
to the bad times gone, but to the better 
times ahead. Then they would have 
an enduring and splendid value.. 

Rochester, for this relief much 
thanks'! The city of Charles Dickens 
has set an example to all the nation 
and to all the world. 

© 

Thomas Charles Edwards 

piFTY years ago, when a college 
was formed at Aberystwyth, 
Thomas Charles Edwards was made 
Principal. For years he was one of 
the leaders of Wales in all good things. 
He was a fine scholar and writer. 

Now in memory of him a bronze 
statue has been erected, and the 
Prime Minister, in a speech at the 
unveiling, told a story about Edwards 
that should be told a thousand times. . 

After he had built up the college and 
got a good many students, there came 
a great fire, which would have been 
the end of the hopes, of any ordinary 
man. On the night the college was 
burned he was either preaching or 
lecturing at Newquay. He had gone 
to bed, and in the middle of the night 
they saw the glare over Cardigan Bay, 
and somebody said: “ The College 
is on fire.” He replied, “ Order a 
carriage for me.” “ You had better 
wait until morning,” they said; “ you 
can do nothing now.” “ Order a car,” 
he repeated. “ I am. going back to 
rebuild the college.” And he did 1 


The Work Game 

"P hf. lecturer who .complained that 
work nowadays is not so hard 
as play was probably a gentleman who 
had a soft job, but the fact is that 
neither work nor play is hard unless 
you think it so. 

Most work is as interesting as cricket, 
and making careers is more exciting 
than making runs. It is the name 
that most people cannot get over. If 
we called work play, and went to it as 
we go to other games, we should find 
as much pleasure in serving at desks or 
behind counters as at tennis. Then 
•all life would be a game, and all the 
men and women merely players. 

Tip-Cat 

pun Germans are said to be still con¬ 
cealing arms. Just like them. They 
always have something up their sleeves. 

□ ?■ . 
Never take a house without seeing it. 

You might not like the site. 

0 ■ • ,v. 

fy woman who restored a lost purse to 
its owner was rewarded with twelve . 
bananas. The fruits of honesty. 

0 

PJoltday-VTakers are advised to take 
a novel with them. In case there 
are no bores 
where they are 
boarded ? 

0 

goAP is very 
dear in Mos¬ 
cow. Yet few 
of the citizens 
look as ■ if they 
loved it. 

Q 

Kew Gardens 
are adver¬ 
tising for " a 
flower painter. 
Good opening 
for a man of 
colour. 

0 

Jt is a ticklish thing, according to a 
reviewer, for an Englishman to. 
criticise Scottish poetry. That is why it 
makes us laugh. 

0 

A grown-up paper thinks there are 
- too many extraordinary men in 
England. A case of over-population. 
They are extra, but ordinary. 

© • 

, £1000 a Year Refused 

[T appears from a statement in the 
House of Commons that Colonel 
Lawrence— the Colonel Lawrence— 
could not be persuaded by fhe. Govern¬ 
ment to take his salary of a thousand 
pounds a year any longer. 

He had been employed to give his 
advice and help to the new States of 
Mesopotamia and Palestine, but when 
he saw that these lands did not need 
his help any longer he would not take 
the money any longer. 

It was just what we should expect 
from a gallant knight such as Colonel 
Lawrence showed himself to be during 
the War ; and it would be a fine thing, 
if everyone refused to take public 
money if they were not earning it. 
No work no pay is not a bad motto. I 


J ack laid down his life for 
England, 

Dying on the fields of France ; 
Dick can see no more the sunlight; 

Tom can neither run nor dance. 
I, too old to face the.cannon, 
You, too' young to share their 
strife : . 

What can we do now for England, 
We in whom she has her life ? 

We can crush all selfish thinking, 
We can give our strength 
and youth 

For the smitten and the starving, 
For the faith and for the truth ; 
We can die to sin and falsehood, 
Blind our eyes by wrong en¬ 
ticed ; 

We can stumble, lame and painful, 
To the saving Cross of Christ. 

o to see this suffering England 
With her foot on evil's rod 
And her lame and blinded child¬ 
ren 

Groping for the Light of God ! 

•V © • 

An Apology to an Insect 

By a Writer at a Country Window 

LJave you ever called a glittering 
butterfly an ass ? 

Just now, as I sat writing at my 
study table, a beautiful tortoiseshell 
butterfly came in through an open 
window and started to buzz .up and 
down one of the panes in a window 
that was fixed. 

The buzzing disturbed me. Then 
compassion overcame annoyance. 
There was something to do. I could • 
give freedom to an imprisoned crea¬ 
ture. What a privilege! 

I put down my pen and went over 
to the window. 

But the butterfly resisted all my 
efforts to catch it in the palm of my 
hand. I grew vexed. I grew angry. 

" What an ass you are!" I ex¬ 
claimed, as if it were a man. • 

Just then it came trembling into my 
hand. In a moment the agonised 
flutterings of its beautiful wings told 
me the sad truth of its apparent 
stupidity. 

An immemorial instinct has told 
these lovely things that man only 
catches them in order to kill them. 

I let it go into the sunshine of the 
garden, and cried after it: “ Accept 
my apologies for the inhumanity of 
the human race.” 

. ® ... 

A Prayer for the League'of Nations 

God of Love, Father of Men, from 
whom alone desires of peace and 
fellowship come, and in whom alone 
can such desires bear fruit, pour out 
Thy blessing upon the League of. 
Nations, that it may bring peace, 
abolishing war among the nations; 
and hasten in Thy love the time when 
all men will have been gathered unto 
Thee in perfect unity. 

We ask this in the name of Him 
Who is our Lord, the Prince of Peace. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 

If people may take 
liberties in a Free State 
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NEW ORDER IN 
SIGHT 

THE ONLY HOPE FOR 
CIVILISATION 

Prime Minister Sees it in 
League of Nations 

A SOLEMN VOW 

The League of Nations is an essential 
part of the machinery of civilisation. If it 
• succeeds, civilisation is safe; if it fails, 
civilisation is doomed.' 

Those are the words of the British 
Prime Minister, the statesman who sees 
all that is going on under the surface in 
Europe as well as all the hatreds, and 
slaughter and threatenings which are 
visible to everybody. 

We are sorry that he has not always 
been so emphatic in his support of-the 
League, but now he has found that the 
Supreme Council is a failure, and that 
the conference method does not result 
in getting anything useful done. The 
state of Europe grows more wretched 
and more dangerous. 

Hidden Perils in the Path 

" The earth,” Mr. Lloyd George 
declares, “ is strewn with perils, some 
manifest, some open, some revealed, 
many hidden. I have had to make a close 
study of the perils to peace. There is 
a growing assumption that sooner or 
later the conflict is coming again.” 

Then he spoke of the new arma¬ 
ments that are being built up ; of the 
national animosities, fears, suspicions, 
dislikes, and ambitions that arc being 
fostered and exaggerated; of the 
machines more terrible than any yet 
seen which are being constructed to 
attack defenceless populations, to kill, 
maim, poison, mutilate, and burn women 
and children. 

The Churches, he said, ought to take 
the lead in defeating the spirit of evil 
which is behind all these dangers. If 
they .could not defeat it they had better 
close their doors. The people of the 
world would come to the conclusion 
that Christianity, in spite of its princi¬ 
ples, in spite of its ideals, was powerless 
to prevent the mischief. 

A New Spirit Needed 

Next to the Churches, Mr. Lloyd 
George said he had high hopes of the 
League of Nations, if it got public 
opinion behind it. Public opinion alone 
could make it a force. A new spirit was 
needed. The dangerous explosives that 
littered the ground everywhere must be 
put under lock and key. Those who were 
trying to drop matches among the ex¬ 
plosives must be put under lock and key. 

It was necessary to make everyone 
understand that we were in real and im¬ 
mediate danger. People must be told 
constantly how hideous war is, and how 
it is always followed by troubles. People 
forget very quickly if they are not 
constantly reminded. 

The Churches must do their part in 
keeping the peril of war before the eyes 
of the nations. 

Premiei’s Great Resolve 

Mr. Lloyd George wound up with a 
vow that he would consecrate what' is 
left of his energies to make it impossible 
that humanity should ever again have 
to pass through the fire and torment, 
the sacrilege and squalor, of war. 

• If the Prime Minister will keep that 
vow he will have all those who hate 
force and violence, all ■ those who are 
really followers of Jesus, on his side. 
That there are vast numbers waiting 
for a lead in this direction is proved by 
the No More War demonstrations held 
all over England. These showed by 
their numbers and enthusiasm that the 
New Spirit is working, and that the New 
Order is in sight. 


Too Much Money is Bad for Health 


O ne of the ablest of our British 
manufacturers has returned from 
America with an extraordinary tale 
that takes away our breath. 

" The Americans are not working,” he 
told us. “ There is a complete change 
over there. New York is now as bad as 
London. If you want to see a man in 
his office it is no use calling at 8.30 or 
even 9 o’clock, as in the old days. The 
time to catch him opening his letters 
is 10.30. I was amazed by this change. 
I have crossed the Atlantic scores of 


times and I know Americans intimately, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that 
they are a changed people—the business 
men of the great cities, I mean; they are 
completely changed from the go-ahead 
American of former days. Slackness is 
creeping in. They are taking things 
easy. They do not seem to have the 
grip of those who made America great in 
commerce.” 

Perhaps the American has at length 
made the discovery that too much 
money-making is bad for the health. 


THREE HAPPY PRINCESSES ARE WE 



Three Japanese princesses spending a happy time fishing on the Makuhari coast of Japan. 
The one in the middle is Princess Nagako, who is engaged to the Crown Prince. Princess 
Nobuka, on the right, has caught a curious long fish, something like a pipe-fish 


A BLIND MAN’S PLUCK 
Moving Story of Devotion 
from Fiji 

A wonderfully brave and persistent 
attempt by a blind man at rescue from 
drowning is reported from Fiji. 

A little girl on the beach saw a boat 
overturned by a squall and a man strug¬ 
gling in the water. The only other per¬ 
son on the shore was ' a blind man, a 
native named Josefa. She called him, 
and told him what she saw. 

“ Lead me to the edge of the water,” 
he said. She did so, and he plunged in. 
By this time the .man who had been in 
the boat was clinging to it as it floated 
keel upward. He called out, and his 
voice guided the blind swimmer, who 
managed to reach him fairly quickly. 

The man was a Fijian chief, and had 
been ill, and he felt too weak to try to 
swim ashore by himself. The blind 
man said, " Put your arms round my 
shoulders, and we will swim together.” 

So they started, and got along fairly 
well for some way ; but the waves were 
strong, and at last the chief said, “ I am 
going to die,” and slid away from his 
rescuer, and sank. 

The blind man had difficulty in getting 
back to shore, but the little girl helped 
him, and at last he reached it safely. 


LAST OF HIS TRIBE 
Red Indian Who Never Liked 
White Men 

Among the Chippewa Red Indians, 
the tribe which kept up longest its dislike 
of white men and their civilisation, is the 
Waiska tribe. 

They could not look with favour on 
the cutting down of forests where their 
ancestors had hunted for so many cen¬ 
turies, and the breaking-up of the land 
with the plough. Still less did they like 
the great factories that came to the 
district of the State of Michigan, where 
they dwelt. 

Lately the head of the Waiskas, old 
Peter, who was nearly 80 years old, died. 
He had become a Christian, but other¬ 
wise he remained entirely Indian in his 
feelings and habits. He w r as never 
reconciled to the changes that had come 
about since he was a child in the region 
that'had been inhabited from time im¬ 
memorial by his tribe. 

His death was like his life. He walked 
out early one morning till he came to 
what little forest there is left. It was a 
long walk, and he was weary as the 
result of his exertion. He sat under a 
tree to rest for a time, and there, over¬ 
come by fatigue and cold, he passed 
quietly from sleep to death. 


JACOB OF FELSTED 

MAKING THE MEN OF THE 
FUTURE 

Unending Struggle Between 
the Hero and the Beast 

EDUCATION WORTH THE NAME 

I have never been so thrilled in my 
life,” writes a reader of the C.N. 

He had been to Felsted to malic 
arrangements for two of his sons to enter 
the school in September. The knowledge 
he gained there of the modern school has 
turned him into an optimist. He is 
ready to shout for the next generation 
of Englishmen. 

" How different from your day and 
mine,” he writes to us. “There is now 
no one brilliant scholar, no one mag¬ 
nificent batsman, no one superb 
footballer, with the rest nowhere.” 
Jacob, the old Cambridge and Inter¬ 
national Rugger man, has changed all 
that at Felsted. And how ? By intro¬ 
ducing the League System. It is a 
perfect romance. 

Each for AH 

The Junior House is divided up into . 
five leagues, captained by the five most 
capable boys. • Each of these five leagues 
has its own dormitory and its own table 
for meals, and each captain is responsible 
for the keenness and efficiency of his 
league. The trophy for which they con¬ 
tend is won by a league, not by a single 
boy, and the points which score in the 
contest include manners, tidiness, 
friendliness,-punctuality, sound work, 
chivalry, and truthfulness. 

What is the result ? A newcomer is 
received into one of these leagues. He 
is made to feel at once that he is the 
member of a side, and that all the other 
members of that side arts ready to help 
him. He is not cold-shouldered. He is 
not voted a boor or a fool. All the other 
fellows in the league are there to en¬ 
courage him, and he learns that he must 
do his best for the sake of his side, not 
for himself, and that when he is careless 
or lazy or disobedient or dishonest his 
whole side is made to suffer. 

A Fine Symbol 

Is not this the spirit of a live common¬ 
wealth ? We have made some inquiries, 
and discover that the trophy for which 
the leagues compete is an effigy of St. 
George and the Dragon, inscribed with 
these words : 

This trophy is a reminder that effi¬ 
ciency means self-mastery, and is a 
symbol of the unending struggle 
between the hero and the beast in man. 

And we learn, also, that the boy who 
gets many minus points a week is told 
what those minus points mean—that 
there is little or no compulsion from 
inside him, that lie is choosing the easy 
course of following his own inclinations 
and drifting with the stream, which in 
every condition of life spells failure. The 
moral sense is awakened in him. He 
strives harder, for the sake of his side. 

We should like to see this League 
System extended to every school in the 
Kingdom. Nothing could so sharply 
bring home to a boy’s mind the great 
fact of all experience—that life is an 
unending struggle, and that the whole 
glory of evolution is to produce the hero 
and to trample the beast under our feet. 
It is team work at the start of life. 


KNOWLEDGE IN TREES 
Minerals Revealed by Plants 

Many are the ways of divining, or 
prospecting for, minerals. 

The Australian Mining Institute has 
recently shown how the treasures of 
the earth are often revealed by particular- 
trees or plants which grow above them. 

Birch trees, for instance, will grow 
over iron ore, beech trees over limestone 
beds, a special land of violet denotes 
the existence of zinc minerals, while 
certain plants and weeds are an indication 
of lead and mineral phosphates. 
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GAN WE FORETELL 
THE WEATHER? 

WHY FORECASTS ARE 
SOMETIMES WRONG 

The Most Difficult Field of 
Knowledge to Work In 

REAL MAN AND THE QUACK 

By Our Weather Correspondent 

When we open a daily newspaper 
one of the first items to confront us is 
a little paragraph headed “.Today’s 
weather forecast for the next twenty- 
four hours.” 

Sometimes these 'forecasts are wrong, 
though far more often they are right; 
and if our business or pleasure for the 
day depends upon the weather we are 
wise if we take careful note of what they 
have to say. 

It takes a very clever man to foretell 
the weather correctly, even for one day, 
in this country ; but anyone can tell 
whether the forecast is right or not— 
afterwards. That is why the weather 
prophets are so open to criticism. 

The Only Right Way 

Now, there are many ways' of fore¬ 
telling the weather ; but scientific men, 
all over the world, are agreed, that there 
is only one.right way. For many years 
meteorologists have been patiently 
studying the atmosphere and noting 
what happens when different kinds of 
weather occur. They have gradually 
pieced together their knowledge, and 
traced out the laws which govern the 
movements and changes that are con¬ 
stantly going on. 

This work has been done' in exactly 
the same way * as astronomers have 
noted the motions of the stars and 
worked out the wonderful systems of the 
heavenly bodies. But the work of 
astronomers was easy compared with 
that of meteorologists, for, though the 
objects of their study are millions of 
miles distant, their movements are 
really comparatively simple, and not 
particularly difficult to observe. 

Sailors as Weather Prophets 

By purely mathematical processes 
astronomers can calculate exactly when 
certain events, such as eclipses, the com¬ 
ing of comets, and so on, will occur 
hundreds of years in advance. This 
certainly arises from-their'having all the 
fact's in their hands. If we knew all the 
facts about the weather ' we could 
calculate’the weather of the future with 
equal certainty. . 

People will say that they would rather 
trust an experienced sailor or fisherman 
to foretell the weather than scientific 
forecasts. ; ' 

The sailor and the shepherd are often 
wonderfully acute in weather pre¬ 
dictions, but they work by intuition, not 
by reasoning, and, therefore, cannot 
pass on their knowledge to others. In 
the same way a quack doctor will often 
hit on a valuable remedy for some 
disease, but he adds little to the growth 
of medical knowledge. • 

Growing in Knowledge 

So far the scientific meteorologist can 
only foretell the weather in. a crude way, 
and. only a little in advance. , He 
sometimes makes mistakes, but the great 
thing to remember is that he is doing his 
work in the right way : it is constructive 
work,’which, can be . made the basis of 
tetter and better methods as time goes 
on and our knowledge grows. 

Another point of importance is that 
weather is often very local. It may be 
quite different in places quite close 
together. Nov/, a forecast must be made 
to apply'to a large district, and is very 
often perfectly correct when so applied, 
but appears to be in error when applied 
to one individual spot. Anyone who 
judges only by what he himself observes 
may therefore get a completely wrong 
idea of the accuracy of a forecast. 
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INVENTIONS & IDEAS 


THE MINER’S EYES 


DO NOT SNEER 


Things Just Patented . 


Fortune Paid for Lost Sight 






. By Our Patent Office Expert 

These inventions have been only just patented, 
and the Editor has no further information. 

A DUST SHIELD FOR CORNERS 

This consists of a triangular. plate 
which fits into the corner of a 
room and thus acts as a shield, 
preventing dust and dirt from 
collecting gradually in the 
corner, where it is so difficult to . get out. 

A NIGHT-LIGHT HOLDER 

A glass container, with a metal, base 
and an opening at the top for the 
entrance of air and the discharge Twin 
of the products of combustion, yjH 
forms a safe night-light holder. , i f —H 
The night-light-is stood at the bottom. 

A COLLAPSIBLE DRESS-STAND 

A model such as dressmakers .use, but, 
instead of being an unyielding 
whole, it is made up of adjust¬ 
able V-shaped wire sections, 
and the whole, can be easily 
closed together so as to occupy 
comparatively small space. The 
M model can be made of a shape 
suitable for skirts or for bodices, 
and when closed up is easily portable. 

AN EXTRA-SPRINGY MATTRESS 

The vertical springs of a mattress 
are connected to one 
another by helical 
springs riinning hori¬ 
zontally or at an angle. __ 

In this way the spring is strengthened. 

A PORTABLE KIOSK 

T his ki osk, for the selling of papers, 
refreshments, or any 
other goods, runs’ on 
wheels, and’is fitted with 
Venetian blinds at the 
sides so that it can be 
closed when necessary ; 
_ a horizontal board all 
round enables the goods to be exposed. 

A SHOE-BOOT 

By means of a detachable top that 
fits tightly over the foot a shoe 
can be made into a boot suit¬ 
able for wearing in cold or wet 
weather. The principle is really 

an adaptation and extension_.^-_. 

of that of the ordinary gaiter, but the idea 
is to give the foot a neater appearance. 

THE MOVABLE FACE TOY 

A movable toy that can be fitted on 
the keys of a piano, and 
is worked by . the me¬ 
chanical playing of the 
instrument. The toy con¬ 
sists of amusing • or 
grotesque faces, and as 
the keys go up and down 
the mouths move, or the eyes blink. 

FOLD-UP FURNITURE 

A combined article of furniture, com¬ 
prising a bedstead, a 
wardrobe, and so 'on. 

Each is contained in a 
separate 'compartment, 
and can be opened' or 
closed as required; The 
whole arrangement , 
packs into comparatively small compas: 

A MECHANICAL SCOOTER 

This scooter has a seat for the rider 
and a lever which can easily 
be moved up and down with 
the foot, thereby setting in 
motion mechanism connected 
■with the wheels and driving the vehicle. 

A SAFETY PICTURE-HANGER 

Very often, owing to damp, the catch 
of a picture-hook or a cord 
gives way, and the picture 
falls. In this picture- 
hanger the cord, in ad¬ 
dition to passing over a 
hook, has - knots which ‘ 
are caught by extensions below, and so 
in the event of any breakage the pic¬ 
ture still remains suspended on the wall. 







A THING TO BE DEALT WITH 

Ever since coal-mines have been 
worked miners have suffered, more or 
less, from damaged sight. Often the 
damage has- amounted to complete 
disablement. 

But only comparatively recently has 
compensation been-paid for the injury 
suffered. The extent and frequency of 
the injury may be judged from the fact 
that in 1920 nearly £300,000 was paid 
in compensation. Though this suffering 
has been going on for centuries, it is only 
now that the public learns how most of 
•the injury to miners’ sight is caused, and 
that 1 much of it might be prevented. 

, The disease set up by working in mines 
has been given the ugly name of nystag¬ 
mus—a learned name for “rolling the 
eyeballs.” It is caused partly by the 
awkward positions in which men may 
■have to lie while working, but it is 
chiefly caused by insufficient light. The 
coal around is black, and absorbs light ; 
dirt and dust dim lamp glasses ; the air 
of mines reduces the brightness of 
oxygen-fed lights ; and so the miner, 
working in gloom, has his sight injured. 

It is sad to think how long this evil 
lias existed without determined attempts 
to remove it. Now that tjie reality of 
the evil and its true causes are known, 
there can be no pause until coal-mines 
are so lighted that men’s sight will not 
be injured by the toilsome and dangerous 
work of getting the coal out of the earth. 
It is within the power of science to make 
the necessary improvements, without 
great expense, by throwing sufficient 
light directly on the face of the coal 
and not on the face of the worker. 


LONGER LIVES 
How the World Gets Better 

When the grandfathers of present- 
day children were born, the law of 
averages showed that they would proba¬ 
bly live 40 years. Grandmothers had a 
likelihood of living 42 years. 

That is to say, the average life of an 
English boy baby was 40 years and of 
a girl baby 42. Now those averages 
have been altered. The chances are 
that a male child will live for 51 years 
and a female for 55 years. For a variety 
of reasons fewer people now die before 
they have reached the age of 45. 

There is no reason to .suppose that 
we live as long as we might live if we 
took more care of our bodies. 

.The principal doctor attached to the 
Ministry of Health says that if we keep 
them clean and well nourished, if we 
live according to the rules of health, if 
we get plenty of fresh air and exercise, 
if we do not put too great a strain oh our 
systems by overwork or by eating and 
drinking too much, or by undergoing 
severe privations, we ought to live 
longer and to get more into our lives. 

LIGHTS OF THE COAST 
Fourteen from One Point 

From which point on tile British coast 
can one see the greatest number of light¬ 
houses and lightships ? 

.The distinction might go to Ilfra¬ 
combe, for from the'coastguard-station 
there on a fine evening fourteen lights 
can'be seen flashing along the rocky 
coast of Wales and Devon. Up-Channel 
the brightest are the twin lights of the 
Nash, where ships are guided over dan¬ 
gerous shoals. Then there is the Fore¬ 
land flash, and the lights at Mumbles, 
Caldey, and Tenby ; - the Scarweather, 
St. Goven’s-Shoal, and Hetwick light¬ 
ships, and the beacons at Swansea and 
Port Talbot, at North and South Lundy, 
and at Bull Point. - 

It might be thought that all these 
lights would keep ships free from danger, 
yet in winter there ate often wrecks on 
the terrible North Devon coast. 


GOOD MOTTO FOR GUIDES 
AND SCOUTS • 

Be More Ready to Praise than 
to Blame 

CHIEF SCOUT ON DOING THINGS 
FOR OTHERS 

By Sir Robert Baden-Powell 

Don’t shoot the musician ; he is doing 
his best ! This is one of the mottoes 
that Guides and Scouts often hang on 
their club-room walls, and a jolly good 
one it is. 

I first saw it hung up in a rough 
saloon in a mining village in the West of 
America. Life out there was pretty 
rough, and everybody went armed. 
Drunkenness was not uncommon, and 
when a man was irritable with too much 
drink there was always the chance that 
he might show it by shooting at anybody 
who happened to annoy him. 

A man at the piano would try to make 
harmony, but his attempts were not 
altogether appreciated ; so, to make 
things a little safer for him, this notice 
was hung above the piano. 

A Word of Encouragament 

Well, we don’t quite do .that here in 
England, but we are nevertheless in¬ 
clined to sneer at people, and . to shoot 
them with unkind words, if their efforts 
do not quite come up to our ideas of 
what they should be, or, more often, if 
we are feeling grumpy. 

A learner at any game may be dis¬ 
heartened and.discouraged for all time 
by somebody’s unkind laughter at his 
mistakes, whereas a little praise may 
buck him up to do great things with 
such talents as he possesses. 

So that is what the motto means for 
Scouts. When you see a fellow miss a 
catch, or fail to do something he was 
trying to do, don’t be too hard on him, 
don’t shoot him with nasty remarks or 
chaff. But say to yourself, “ Poor 
chap, he is doing his best! ” And, if 
necessary, give him a kind look, a help¬ 
ing hand, or a word of encouragement. 

Do Not Shoot the Musician 

If you really do this you can count it as 
your good turn for the day, because it 
may have made all the difference to his 
success or failure in bigger things; and 
you will have carried out the Western 
motto, "Don’t shoot him; he is doing 
his best.” ■ ■ 

When you are playing football and 
get possession of the ball, you know 
quite well it is not your business to see 
how long you can stick to it, though that 
may.be great fun for you.. You must 
not play a selfish game. When you 
have done the best you can with the 
ball, the game is to pass it on to another 
player on your side, who, in his turn, will, 
do the sapie. . 

So it is with any other good thing that 
comes your way. Don’t try to keep it 
all for yourself ; pass it on. No matter 
whether it be a smile, a present, a pat 
on the back, or a useful piece of infor¬ 
mation—pass it on to anyone else to 
whom it may be of use.. 

Pass It On 

A patrol leader in the Scouts-does not 
earn a badge simply to add to his smart 
appearance,’ or to show how much he 
knows. He goes in for it so that, when he 
has learned all he can about the subject, 
-he will have something to pass on to the 
boys ' in his patrol ; thus, instead of 
there being one ambulance man, or one 
pathfinder, or one' camper, there will 
soon be six or eight, thanks to the 
patrol leader carrying out the motto, 
Pass it on. Believe me, it makes every¬ 
thing much more worth working for or 
winning—that feeling that you are not 
ogly doing it for yourself, but also fer 
other people. 

Captain John Smith, one of the very 
old Scouts, had a lot of wise sayings, 
which have been adopted by the Scouts 
of the present day. One of them was 
this-, " We are in this world not for 
ourselves, but to do good unto others.” 

So remember the motto—Pass it on. 
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THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

BLACKSMITH’S FAMOUS 
son . 

Clever Man Discovered by Sir 
Humphry Davy 

FARADAY WHO'MADE SCIENCE 
INTERESTING TO CHILDREN 

August 20. Brothers De Witt killed at Hague 1672 
21 William IV born at Buckingham PaFace. 1765 

22. Warren Hastings died at Daylcs*" ord . . 1818 

23. British capture Hong Kong from China. 3839 

24. William WilLcrforce Lorn at Hull . . . 1759 

25. Michatl Faraday died at Hampton Court 1867 
16. Jul us Caesar landed in Britain . . B.C.. 55 

Michael Faraday, Professor of Chem¬ 
istry, and successful experimenter in 
-electricity, died on April 25, 1867, in 
his 76th year, in a 
house at Hampton 
Court assigned to 
h im by Queen 
Victoria. The record 
of eminent English¬ 
men does not in¬ 
clude anyone with a 
more deli g-h t f u 1 
Character. 

He was born in 
London,of Y orlcshire 
parents. His father 
was a blacksmith. Michael started work 
as an errand boy to a’ bookseller and 
bookbinder, who took him as an appren¬ 
tice, and he worked as a journeyman 
bookbinder up to the time when Sir 
Humphry Davy made him his labora¬ 
tory assistant at the Royal Institution. 
He was then 2r, and his wages, at the 
Institution began at 25 shillings a week. 

Bookbinder Becomes a Chemist 

The change from bookbinding to 
chemistry came about in this way. A 
customer of the bookseller noticed how 
studious young, Faraday was, and gave 
him four tickets to attend lectures by 
Davy at the Royal Institution. Faraday 
made notes of the lectures, then wrote 
them out fully, and sent them to Davy 
with a letter expressing' his desire' to 
study chemistry’. Davy, who was then 
the most notable British scientist, was 
so impressed by the letter that he invited 
the young man to call and see him, and, 
being equally impressed by the interview, 
engaged him as his helper. 

Shortly afterwards, Davy took Fara¬ 
day as his secretary for a six months’ 
trip through Central Europe, where he 
saw leading foreign men" Of- science. 
Presently the young assistant began to 
lecture, and ten years after going to the 
laboratory lie became its director. 
Eight years later lie was appointed 
Professor of Chemistry, and altogether 
served 54 years at the Royal Institution. 

But though, officially, his subject was 
chemistry, and his discoveries as a 
chemist have a high value, he gained his 
greatest fame as an experimenter in 
electricity. His discoveries, of immense 
importance to the progress of science, 
but too technical to be mentioned here 
in detail, were not originated by himself. 

A Fine Tribute 

He took up hints and suggestions that 
had been thrown out by previous 
scientists but had not been followed up, 
and, by his long-continued research, he 
worked out results which have led to 
still further extensions of knowledge. 
Faraday was . a. born experimenter. 

■ He also was a horn lecturer, with the 
power to make difficult things' plain 
even to children, and to charm a youth¬ 
ful audience by the clearness and grace 
of his expression' and the. music of his 
voice. His success,, indeed,' was due as 
much to the fine quality of his character 
as to his command, of, knowledge that 
always seemed fresh. That character 
was firmly built up.on a religion sincere 
and simple.- -. ... ■ 

Perhaps the finest tribute to this good 
and great man-was paid by Sir Humphry 
Davy when he said “ My-best discovery 
was Michael Faraday.” 



WORLD’S AVAILABLE 
POWER 

NEARLY 900,000 MILLION 
HORSE-POWER YEARS 


Vast Resources' Still Waiting w 
to be Used 

AMERICA AND CHINA HEAD 
THE NATIONS 

How much power is there in the world' 
available for the use.of man ? 

Dr. Thomas A. Read, of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, has been 
estimating the amount in some of the 
principal countries ’ of the world, and, 
taking the United States, China, Ger¬ 
many, Canada, Great Britain, Australia, 
Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
India, he states--that, these countries 
have available in coal, oil, and water¬ 
power 877,027 million, horse-power years. 

A horse-power year is the production 
continuously of one horse-power for a 
whole year, so that the figures mean 
that the countries named, if they 
marshalled all their available resources 
in coal, water, and oil, could produce 
877,027,000,000 horSe-power for a year, 
and then their power would be exhausted. 
The greatest reservoir of power lies 
in the coal resources. 

Vast Coal Reserves 


The power figures for the various 
countries given in millions of horse¬ 
power years are as follow : 


United States . . . . 500,437 

China ...... 200,080 

Germany . . T . ' . 48,004 

Canada . . . • . . 40,062 

Great Britain . . 27,001 

Australasia .... 19,004 

Russia.17.296 


Poland & Czecho-Slovakia 14,046 
India.11,097 


Of the total—877,027 millions— 

874,000 millions are from coal reserves. . 

These figures are interesting when 
compared with some recently prepared 
by the Conjoint Board of the Scientific 
Societies of England.- They estimate 
the power being actually produced in all 
countries of the world at 120 million 
horse-power. Of this 75 millions is used 
for factories and street transport, 21 
millions for ’ railways, and 24 millions 
for ships. About '16 millions of the 
world’s industrial horse-power today is 
developed from water. 

The 75 million horse power used for 
factories and road transport is made 
up thus : - ‘ ■’ 


United Kingdom . 
Europe . . . ,. . 

British Dominions 
United States . 

Asia and S. America . 


13,000,000 
24,000,000 
6,000,000 
29,000,000 
3,000,000, 


If the ten countries mentioned by 
Dr. Read were to use only their present 
output of power, their resources would 
enable them to 1 continue at this rate 
for about the next 15,000 years; so 
we need not worry.yet.. 


THE MOON NEXT WEEK 



The moon at 8.30 p.m., summer time, on Aug. 25 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each 
card. Name and address must always be given 

What Should Tame Mice be Fed on ? 

They eat practically -any sort of 
grain', but should also have a daily 
supply of bread and milk.’ r ■ 

Where Does the Ringed Plover Nest ? 

‘A Shore bird, the ringed plover nests 
among shingle or sand a little above 
high-tide level, or beside inland lakes. 

Is Tobacco Smoke a Disinfectant? 

Yes, to a certain extent.' Insecticides 
for plants are often' dependent for 
their effect on the strongest properties 
of tobacco. 

How Long does a Minnow Live? 

We do not know the, age-limit to 
which minnows live, but have found 
them survive for several years in 
favourable conditions. 

At WHat Time of the Year do Tame Mice 
Have Their Young? 

With warmth and food . unfailing, 
young mice come into the \torld practi¬ 
cally all the year round. 'f* ■ 

Where do Goldfish go in the Winter? 

In exposed water fisly of the carp 
tribe' ate more sluggish in winter than 
in summer, and keep to, the muddy 
bottom of the pond a good deal. 

Why do Starlings Copy the Blackbird’s 
Song? 

Starlings are good mimics, and to 
imitate a.-blackbird's song is possibly an 
instinctive recreation for. such a bird. 

Do Cuckoos Lay Eggs in any Other 
Country than Our£? 

Yes; there are many species of cuckoos 
in other lands, and some of them make 
their own nests and hatch their eggs. 
Have Caterpillars any Organ Correspond¬ 
ing to the Thyroid Gland ? 
Caterpillars have more muscles, and 
organisms than a man, but growth 
does not depend upon a thyroid gland. 
Why does a Goldfish Swim with its Nose 
to the Surface? 

It may be that the fish is looking out 
for prey, or need of more oxygen than 
the’water contains may- dictate the 
position referred to. 

Does Cutting a Canary’s Claws Injure 
the Bird • 

No'; it is necessary • for the comfort 
of .caged birds that this should be done. 
Captive animals often require similar 
treatment. 

Why do Spots on some Turkey Eggs 
Wash off? 1 

■The pigment on the surface of some 
birds’ eggs is not ” fast,” hut disappears 
under the influence r Of moisture. The 
whole subject of tlife'dolour of eggs is 
difficult and involved.''”"' 

Why Can Parrots Talk? 

Talking by parrots and other birds 
is not conscious speech. They use 
their vocal organs ..to- imitate sounds 
frequently heard, ajid words. mean no 
more to them than . whistles, saws, 
barking, and othef noises that they 
reproduce. ., 

Why do a Male Bird’s.Feafhers Differ 
from Those of a Female? 

The gay feathers of'the male birds 
are to arouse the admiration of the 
female. It is an advantage to the hen 
to be soberly coloured, for such a 
condition renders -her inconspicuous 
when sitting on her eggs. , , 

Newspaper Notes and Queries 

What does Pro tern, mean ? For the 

time-being. • 

What is a Brontometer ? An instru¬ 
ment for noting or recording various 
phenomena during thunder-sto’rms. 

What is a Bulbul ? Bulbul is a 
Turkish and Persian name for a species 
of nightingale, and is used' in poetry 
by Byron and Moore for the English 
nightingale. 

What'is an Advowson ? The right of 
presenting to a clergyman a benefice, or 
living, in the church. The Crown, 
bishops, deans and chapters; universi¬ 
ties,'colleges, and many private persons 
have such rights. 
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MARS MOVES AWAY 

WHY THE RED PLANET 
GROWS LESS BRILLIANT 

Dry Seasons in a Distant 
World 

VEIL OF CLOUD AND MIST 

By Quh 'Astronomical Correspondent- i 

The crescent Moon will be very close 
to Jupiter next Friday evening, when 
the planet will be seen below and to the 
left, of our, satellite, at very little, more 
than the Moon's width away. 

The close proximity of Venus, only 
five or six times the Moon’s width away, 
below Jupiter, will add greatly to the 
beauty of this splendid gathering of-the 
three most resplendent bodies in the 
evening sky ; while rosy Mars will be 
seen low in .tl.ie south-west. 

. This planet of war is now rapidly 
receding from the fiery Antares, near 
which he was a month ago. He has 
considerably declined in brilliancy, owing 
to the increasing distance between' him 
and the Earth. He is now about sixtv 
million.miles away, and therefore twenty 
million' miles nearer than Venus ; but 
he'has not-so luminous a surface, and; 
being so much smaller, it is easy to under¬ 
stand why Venus is so much brighter. 

Planet Being Left Behind 

However, prying to their different'dis¬ 
tances, Mars appears in a telescope a 
world about' two-thirds the diameter of 
Venus. Just now he is very close to, and 
below, the third-magnitude star Theta in 
Ophiuchus ; but in the course of a few 
days Mars will have moved some way 
to the left, and so from night to night 
the movement of Mars will he quite, 
obvious to us. 

He is gradually approaching the glit¬ 
tering confines of the splendid constella¬ 
tion of Sagittarius the Archer, and later 
on will enable our, readers to identify 
many of its stars. 

Mars is, now long past his nearest 
point-to the Earth, and is being rapidly 
left behind by our world, being every 
day some 340,000 miles farther behind. , 

Markings Become Fainter 

Ho now appears, in a telescope, only 
two-tliirds the width that he did, on 
June 18 ; his markings are becoming 
fainter,,and. all hope of the sensational, 
" discoveries ” that appear to be antici¬ 
pated every time this soul-stirring world, 
biennially, returns to our night skies 
rirust 'now be laid to rest till August,! 
1924, ' when .lie will approach nearer, 
being then only 34 J million miles away. . 

Apparently the sensational talk about 
wireless signals from Mars has proved 
nothing more than a mere fancy, devoid 
of scientific basis. 

The most notable seas and continents 
have appeared very much as usual, 
showing the periodical seasonal changes 
much as we find them on our Earth. 
But regular .variations in the Martian 
seasons are now suspected, correspond¬ 
ing with those we get on our globe, such 
as clear, dry. years with a minimum of 
cloud and rain, like we had last year. 

Watching the Surface of Mars 

An eminent astronomer, M. Jarry 
Desloges, who has been studying Alars. 
under exceptionally good conditions .in 
the clear air of Algeria, has seen evidence, 
of this recurring variability. 

Some areas, for instance, in the 
southern hemisphere of Mars have been 
veiled as with a cloud covering, similar 
to that which he noticed in 1907. It so 
happens that Mars was at the same point 
of its orbit in relation to the Earth then 
as now. ' 

Other features have shown up with 
unusual clearness, and some of the 
“ lakes ” appeared unusually large; 

This periodic.veiling with cloud and 
mist has been noted by other observers) 
and it will be of interest to see whether 
these climatic variations are not ulti¬ 
mately found t’O vary in accordance with; 
those Solar disturbances that unques¬ 
tionably affect _tbe meteorological con¬ 
ditions on our own world. G. I*'. M. 
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MEN OF THE MIST 

The Exciting Adventures of TolJ by T.C. Bridges, 
Two Boys Among the Indians ® the C.N. Storyteller 

CHAPTER 66 
Billy Seeks Shelter 


Dilly, his back against the, cliff, 
scraped up snow with,' both 
hands in an effort to hide himself. 

It was a difficult business, for 
there was precious little snow in' the 
, pass.' The strong wind which con- 
. stantly swept through had blown 
most of it away. 

He had hardly covered even his 
legs before he heard Gurney’s voice, 
and the next minute figures loomed 
. vaguely through the mist and snow 
,as the two white men, followed by 
a number of Indians, came running 
through the gorge. 

There was nothing for it but to 
crush himself back as far as he could 
into the little rift, and sit as still as 
a statue, hoping against hope that 
he would not be seen. 

Billy’s heart pounded as the dark 
figures swept past. Some were so 
close that by just stretching out’his 
hand he could have touched them. 

It was a strong force. • He 
reckoned there must be at least 
sixty or . seventy of them in all, 
enough to destroy everybody and 
everything in the valley if they once 
got in. Last of all came the third 
white man, Pelly, who, no doubt, 
had been ordered by Gurney to 
bring up the rear. 

Billy felt a hot thrill of anger run 
through him at sight of the 
treacherous scoundrel who, after 
first pretending to be their friend,' 
had brought the enemy upon them. 
Another moment, and Pelly was 
out of sight, and Billy breathed a 
sigh of relief as he realised that'not 
one of them had seen him. 

The mist and the snow togethef 
had saved him for the moment, but 
the mist was clearing fast, and 
Billy knew well that he could not 
trust it to hide him much longer. 
If any of the Kaloots came back 
presently they would be bound to 
spot him, and his only chance was 
to find some better and more secure 
hiding-place. 

The first violent pain in his in¬ 
jured ankle had sunk to a dull 
throbbing. Quickly unlacing his 
boot, Billy tied his handkerchief as 
tightly as possible round his ankle, 
but, even so, found he could not 
walk. The only thing was to 
crawl, so on hands and knees he 
started up the gorge in search of 
■ some hole in the cliffs big enough 
to hide him. 

. From in front he still heard the 
thud of feet and Gurney’s harsh 
voice giving orders. Billy hoped 
intensely that Clem had escaped, 
and, knowing that he had had a 
good start, felt fairly sure that, he 
had. Of course, he knew nothing of 
the awful state of the ground around 
the geyser basin. His notion was 
that'Clem would be in time to rouse 
the people in the valley, that there 
would be a fight, and that Gurney’s 
Indians would be driven- back 
through the gorge. 

Billy had crept about fifty yards 
up the gorge, but without finding 
the hiding-place he so badly needed, 
when he heard the geyser beginning 
again. •' 

When - the first whistling started 
and the ground began to quiver 
beneath* him, he could hardly 
believe his senses. He knew it was 
nothing like half an hour since the 
last outburst, and was, of course, 
completely ignorant of his brother’s 
clever dodge. But there was no 
doubt about it. Next moment came 
the familiar roar, and the furious 
rush and hiss, as the great fountain 
* of scalding water leaped upward. 

Then, all of a sudden, Billy did 
realise what the result would be—• 
■that the superstitious Kaloot6 would 
make a bolt for it, and that their 
three white leaders would never be 
able to stop them. And here he 
was right out in the open, actually 
in the very path by which they were 
bound to come. Small wonder 


that, for the moment, the boy felt a 
cold chill of fright course down his 
spine. As quickly as: he could, he 
turned to the. side and crawled 
close up to the cliffs. 

But just here the rocks were 
straight and smooth as the wall of 
a house. There was not one atom 
of cover of any kind, and Billy 
bitterly wished that he had not left 
his first shelter. 

It was, however, too late for use¬ 
ful repentance, for next moment 
the thud of running feet came 
pounding along the gorge, and here 
were the Indians running,for their 
lives, eager above all, things to get 
away from the Fire Devil they had 
so rashly disturbed. 

CHAPTER 67 

In the Hands of the Enemy 

Dilly flattened himself against the 
foot of the cliff and sat there 
breathless. His one hope was that 
the Indians would be too scared to 
notice anything. And, indeed, the 
first lot passed at such a pace that 
it seemed as if his hopes might be 
realised. This first lot ’was com¬ 
posed of the worst sqared and the 
best runners. 

" Following them came older men, 
all in more or less of a panic, but not 
quite so terrified as the first. They 
ran in a bunch, filling the narrow 
gorge from side to side. Next 
instant the worst had happened: 
one of them bumped right into 
Billy. ..A 

Billy heard a grunt of surprise 
which changed to a cry of rage. 
Then a sinewy hand caught him by 
the collar, and he looked up into the 
fierce, copper-coloured'" face of a 
Kaloot brave. 

The Indian’s narrow eyes glowed 
with malice. He plucked a knife from 
his belt, and Billy saw him back his 
right arm to strike. 

The next instant would.have been 
Billy’s last, but a powerful hand 
clutched the Indian’s arm, and 
Gurney’s voice rang out, 

“ Drop it ! Drop that knife, or 
I’ll shoot your head off 1 ” 

Almost certainly the Indian did 
not understand a word of what 
Gurney said. What he did under¬ 
stand was the tone, and the threat 
of Gurney’s pistol jammed against 
the back of his neck. He dropped 
Billy like a hot potato, -wrenched 
himself free, and was gone. 

- “ Craze ! ” Gurney’s voice was 
full of ugly triumph. "The kid! 
I’ve got one of Ballard’s''kids. 
Here’s a bit of luck.” 

“ Luck,” repeated Craze sourly. 
"We need a bit, I reckon, after 
what’s happened tonight. ' What 
made that geyser go off at the 
wrong time ? ” 

“ Didn’t you see ? It was. this 
brat's brother. He flung a rock 
into it.” 

“ Hurrah for Clem ! ” cried Billy, 
then gasped as Craze kicked him 
sharply in the ribs. 

But his courage was not quenched. 

“ Think yourself plucky ! ” he 
retorted, his small face white with 
pain. “ If Bart Condon had been 
here you wouldn't have dared 
touch us.” , 

Craze said something which can¬ 
not be repeated, and raised his hand 
to hit Billy. But Gurney stopped 
him. “Want to kill him, you 
idiot?” he said harshly. “ Don’t 
you realise he’s all that stands 
between us and our finish ? ” 

Craze became suddenly meek. 

“ He shouldn’t cheek me," he 
said sulkily. 

Gurney paid no attention to him. 
Get up,” lie. ordered Billy. 
" Get up, and come with us, or I’ll 
make you sorry 1 ” . 

“ Think I'd be here if I could 
walk ? ” retorted Billy. “ My 
ankle’s sprained, or I’d have been 
out of your reach long ago.” 

Gurney glared at him, but saw 
he was speaking the truth. 


" Sling him on my back, Craze,” 
he told his partner. “ Sharp now, 
or we’ll have Condon’s crowd on 
our heels.” 

Craze muttered something under 
his breath, but did as he was or¬ 
dered, and Gurney started away 
down the gorge at a sharp trot. 

As for Billy, he stayed where he 
was. Young as lie was, he had 
plenty of sense, and he quite 
realised that any attempt to escape 
was hopeless'. The only thing to do 
was to . wait and hope that Clem 
would bring, help pretty soon. 

All the same, he was anything 
but happy as he found himself 
being carried away rapidly across 
the plain toward the distant woods, 
and knew that every step was 
taking him farther from help. 

CHAPTER 68 

The Thing that Moved 

P urney,. great, burly brute that 
he was, had had enough 'of it 
by the time he reached the cover 
of the woods. He shot Billy off 
under a tree, and turned to look 
back toward the cliff. 

“ They aren’t in sight yet,” he 
growled. 

" Can’t see ’em anyway,” replied 
Craze. “ But it’s too dark to tell 
whether they’re coming. YVhat do 
you reckon to do, Gurney ? ” 

“ Find our tent and stop there 
the night. Old Condon’s got more 
sense than to come tracking through 
a wood like this in the dark. 
Where’s Pelly ? " 

As he spoke a tall figure came 
shambling up. He was breathing 
heavily" , \ 

“ The. Indians are all gone, 
Gurney,” he; panted. “ They ran 
as if a bear was after them.” 
Then he saw Billy. “ What, have 
you got one of the boys ? ” he ex¬ 
claimed. ■ • 

"Only thing we have got,” 
growled Gurney. “ Pick him up, 
Ed. Carry him back to the tent. 
And watch him well. I reckon he’s 
going to be mighty useful to us.” 

Pelly flung Billy roughly over 
his shoulders, and the three to¬ 
gether made off into the depths of 
the wood. 

The tent, when they reached it, 
was pitched in a hollow cunningly 
hidden by thick hemlock. Billy 
was dropped again. By this time 
he was numb with cold, and aching 
all over. But the hollow was well 
protected, and it was something to 
be out of the bite of the cruel wind. 

" Reckon we dare light a fire ? " 
asked Pelly. 

“ We’ve got to have one, or we’ll 
freeze,” said Craze. 

Gurney, who seemed to have by 
far the best head of the three, 
looked round. 

“ Yes.” he said curtly; "we can 
light a fire all right. Condon and 
his lot won’t come round here to¬ 
night. They don’t know the Indians 
have left us, and they’ll wait till 
daylight to start out.” 

Billy felt a fresh chill of disap¬ 
pointment, but he knew there was 
good sense in what Gurney said, 
for it would be sheer madness to 
attack in pitch darkness a wood 
that might be heavily held by 
Indians. 

There was plenty of dry wood, 
and a good fire was soon blazing. 
In spite of his discomfort and 
anxiety. Billy was grateful for the 


warmth. The three men, who were 
all silent and surly, proceeded to 
' make a pot of coffee. But they did 
not cook anything. A tin of corned 
beef and some cold flapjacks 
formed their supper. 

Billy was cruelly hungry, but 
would rather have starved than 
ask these fellows for food. When 
they had finished, Gurney flung 
him a flapjack much as one would 
fling a bone to a dog, and Billy 
swallowed his pride and the food. 
He felt that he must do so in order 
to keep fit for what might happen 
next day. 

Having finished supper the men 
sat talking in low voices; then one 
of them, Craze, got up, took his 
rifle and went off. 

Billy thought he had probably 
gone to keep guard on the edge of 
the wood. He himself would have 
given anything to get away and 
tell his own people the real state of 
affairs, but as it was equally im¬ 
possible for; him either to get away 
or to walk if he did escape, he had 
to give up the idea, and sit tight. 

Gumey said something to Pelly, 
and Pelly got up, and, taking a coil 
of rope, proceeded to tie Billy's 
hands behind him and secure him 
to a tree. 

“ I guess you’ll stay where you 
be till morning,” he said harshly, 
and after making up the fire went 
and lay down in the tent, where he 
and Gurney were soon snoring. 

. The fire kept Billy tolerably 
warm, but the ropes cramped him 
so that he could not lie down. He 
was miserably uncomfortable and 
dreadfully uneasy, and in spite of 
his tiredness found it impossible to 
sleep. 

The night was the longest he had 
ever spent, and it seemed as if dawm 
would never come. About two in 
the morning Craze came back, 
kicked up Pelly, and sent him off 
Co take his plac.e as sentry. 

At last the darkness began to get 
a little less thick, and Billy was 
able to see the outlines of the trees 
against a dull grey sky. 

The big snow still threatened, 
yet did not fall. There had been a 
shower or two in the night, but 
nothing very much. The fire was 
dying down, and Billy shivered 
miserably in the dawn chill. 

The wind had fallen, and the 
snow-clad forest was deathly still. 
It was so still that when Billy 
heard a slight rustle in the distance 
it made him start sharply. 

At first he thought it was only a 
bird, or some loose snow falling 
from a branch; but presently he 
heard it a second time, and, screwing 
his head round,. saw something 
moving in the distance. It was still 
too dark to see what it was. , He 
could only make out some dark 
object, which dropped behind a 
fallen tree and vanished. 

Watching and listening intently, 
he felt that it was coming nearer. 
It was creeping and crawling along, 
taking advantage of every bit of 
cover. 

Billy racked his brain to think 
who it could be. It was not Pelly, 
for there was no reason for him to 
creep up like this. Then an idea 
flashed upon him. Could it be one 
of the Indians coming back, per¬ 
haps to wreak vengeance upon the 
white men rvho had led them into 
such a trap ? 
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Five-Minute Story 

The Ghost in the Pit 

A s Mark was hurrying home 
with his mother’s shopping, 
he came upon a little crowd of 
village children running down 
the road. They looked like-a 
bunch of scared rabbits. 

Mark stood still and shouted. 

"What’s the matter? Seen 
an old witch riding a broomstick 
or a yellow hobgoblin ? ” 

Mark’s school-prize had been a 
book of legends—that was why 
he thought of witches and 
goblins ! 

“ It’s worse,” gasped Tom 
Tallard, clutching at Mark’s 
long scarf, while the other child¬ 
ren crowded round. " It’s a ghost 
in the old pit. It’s groaning 
borribty.” 

" It ran after us, and said it 
would eat us up,” added Nellie, 
drawing on her imagination. 

“ It’s alive,” added Willie. 

" It’s humbug,” said Mark, 
laughing, but such a chorus 
answered him that he began to 
frown instead. Anyhow, it 
seemed that none of the young¬ 
sters dared go home past the pit 1 

“ I’ll come along and tweak 
your bogey’s nose,” 'said Mark 
valiantly, and away he went, 
followed by the admiring crowd. 

But somehow it was a differ¬ 
ent matter when Mark actually 
stood on the pit edge and heard 
dismal groans coming from the 
depths. At first he felt like 
running off like the others. 

But Mark had been dreaming 
over his legend book about being 
a real hero, and he simply could 
not play coward in his first 
adventure. So, to the amaze of 
the younger ones, he actually 
stood and shouted to the ghost. 

" Hullo ! ” he called. “ Who 
are you ? ” 

What a thrill ran through the 
group ! Willie and Amy Barrett 
began to move away. 

“ Help ! ” groaned the ghost, 
“ I’m Roger Flock, and I’ve 
hurt my leg. Help ! ” 

Mark set down the basket. 

“ It’s no ghost.” he said, 
“ but poor old Mr. Flock. Run 
for Dr. Bailey, young Willie, 
while I go down and see what I 
can do.” 

It was a difficult climb, but 
Mark had gone blackberrying in 
the pit too often not to know 
just where to put his foot; and 
he not only managed to reach 
the injured man, but succeeded 
in pushing off a great deal of the 
fallen earth that was hurting 
his leg. 

The doctor and other help 
arrived quickly, and Roger Flock 
was taken off to hospital, but 
not before thanking the brave 
lad who had saved him from 
lying in the pit all night. 

“ It was pluckily done, boy," 
said he; " I’ll not forget it! ” 

Nor did he. Neither did 
Mark’s school-fellows, and when 
after holidays he came into the 
village schoolroom, there was a 
regular cheer, led by the juniors 
who had told the tale of Mark’s 
bravery. 

“ Hip, hip, hip, hurrah lor 
Mark who wasn’t afraid !” they 
cried lustily. 
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Hark ! Hark ! TT/ie Lark at Heaven’s Qate Sings 



Dt MERRYMAN 

The superior person was talking. 

“ Yaas, doncher know, stwange- 
ly enough 1 was born >vith a silvah 
spoon in my mouth, so to speak.” 

“ Oh, really ? ” replied his candid 
companion. “ Then that accounts 
for it; I always thought you spoke 
like that from mere affectation.”' 
o a a 
Nature Notes of Mildred and Mary 

Grass-Hoppers 

^-leaping and jumping 
At random they go, 

And just where they tumble 
You never quite know— 

But if you would catch them 
You mustn’t be slow. 

Well, Mary caught twenty, 

And I only six ; ■ 

But where they’ve all gone to 
We cannot quite fix ; 

And yet we keep hearing 
Their little “ clik-cliks.” 

And now, only fancy ! 

Just six and a score 
(With Mary declaring 
There must have been more), 
And ev’ry one dancing : 

■ The nursery floor. 

□ 0 0 
Do You Know 

That Mont Blanc,, though often 
. spoken of as being in Switzer¬ 
land, is really in France ? 

That the glow-worm is not a 
worm, but a beetle; and that 
it is wrong to speak of the coral 
insect, which is not an insect at all ? 

That the last book in the New 
Testament is the Book of the 
Revelation, not the Revelations, 
as it is so often called ? 

That whalebone is not bone at 
all, but the homy substance called 
baleen, which is found in the 
palate of the whale ? 

0 a. 0 
Do You Live Here? 



What town does this picture represent? 

Answer next week 

G G . □ i ' 
What tongue often hurts you 1 
:■ without speaking a word ? 

. The.tongue of your shoe. 

0 □ 0 

A Bright Idea. 

When Grandpapa Rat 
Wants to tie'His’ cravat 
And there isn’t a mirror, he soon 
!' Finds a way out Of that 
•t (He’s a clever old rat! ),, . 

For he uses the back .of a spoon !. 

□ 0 0 

Overheard at the Zoo 
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’TRY him with a peardrop, 
Albert.” 

0 ' 0 J o 

W H -AT kind of robbery is not 
dangerous ? 

A safe robbery. 


W ,IAT is it that you cannot hold 
for more than a few moments, 
and yet is as light as a feather ? 
Your breath." 


0 


0 


An Optical Illusion 

Jack was given a box of bricks for 
his birthday, and he piled them, 
all up as shown here. 



How many bricks did the Box 

Contain ? Solution next week 

0 0 0 
The Two Ages 

A correspondent in ' France 'sends 
us this little story of our great man. 
Your Mr. Lloyd George is often 
set up as a pattern to young 
folks in our French schools. 2. 

A teacher who reprimanded one 
of his boys, being at a loss to pursue 
his argument, ended by saying: 

“ At your age Lloyd George was 
the Premier of his class ! ” 

To which the pupil replied : 

“ At your age, sir, Lloyd George 
was Premier of his country.” .. 

0 0G 

What roof covers the most noisy 
tenant ? 

The roof of the mouth. 

13 0 0 

Heads and Feet 

A tittle boy, who was visiting a 
small zoo, made friends with 
the keeper and asked him how many 
birds and beasts there were in the 
garden. In order to puzzle the boy 
the keeper said, “ Well, there are 
just thirty-six heads and a hundred 
feet.” 

The little boy set to work with a- 
piece of paper and a pencil, and in. 
a few minutes he had worked out 
the correct number of birds : and 
beasts. 

How many were there of each ? * 

Answer next week 

□ □ Q 

Brush and Comb 

“Busy bee! busy bee ! ,y ; 

Where is your home ? ” 

“ In truth, pretty maiden,' 

I live in a comb.” ' . ' •' . 
“ And you, little rabbit,. 

Where do you rush ? ” 

I rush to my home, dear; 

Under the brush !”'' 

□ 0 0 . 

Is Your Name Grenfell ? 

This was originally spelt Greenfell,- 
and means the green bill. , , 

The ancestor of the Grenfells'no 
doubt lived on or near a hill. well, 
covered with green grass, and C^ime., 
to be known as the man by the. 
green fell.' In course of time the 
description became a surname’.-? 

' 0 ' 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 

What Country Is This ? Portugal 

What are They Doing ? 

The hoy is leaping a gate, and the. 
girl is building a sand-castle. 

Can You Read This? 

Captain Forbes led his forces into 
the West indies and fed them on cold 
potatoes. 

Who Was He? ' 

The famous storyteller'was Daniel 
Defoe. 


to 


12 


Jacko Helps to Pack 

Deunda’s cottage was by no means its calm, tidy self. 
^ Drawers were open, things were lying scattered about,, 
and Joe, though it was almost mid-day, was to be seen on his, 
knees on the landing, struggling with a great trunk. U ; 

“ What’s up ? ’’ inquired Jacko, poking his head in. I 
"Joe’s got a holiday,” said Belinda; " we’re off to the sea.for 
a few days.” •'* • . 

“ Good egg !” saij Jacko. “ Going in the car ? ” H 1 " 

“ Yes,” said Belinda; “ but Joe can drive now, you know,” 
she added quickly-^which was a polite way of hinting that 
Jacko’s services' would not be required. ■ 

“ Want a-hand with that box, Joe ? ’’ Jacko called out. 

“ No thanks,” panted Joe, who was; trying desperately hard 
to shut it. • . ■ - 

“ Let me sit on if,” said Jacko; “ that’ll do it.” 

“ Get out ! ” said Joe irritably. . . 

Jacko ignored this. He took a flying leap and landed heavily. 
Unfortunately the box was an old 'one,’and it didn't survive 
the shock. Cr-r-rk! The lid was in and' the other things were, 
out! Jacko rolled clear, and laughed so that he slid the whole 
length of the stairs before he could stop'himself. ‘ 

“Oh, I do wish you'd go home! ’’cried Belinda. “You’re 
enough to drive a poor girl crazy.” - 



The box creaked, but Belinda heard nothing 


“ Sorry,” said Jacko; “blit the thing’s only fit for firewood. 
Haven’t you got another ? ” 

“ Only a shabby one,” said Belinda; ruefully. 

“ Fetch it out,” said Jacko, “ and I’ll help you pack.” 

“ No you won’t,” said Belinda, decidedly. “ I’d rather do it 
myself.” ■ - ■ 

“ Well, I’ll get the car out for you,’’.persisted Jacko. 

“ You’d better not,” began Joe. But Belinda said : “ Oh, 
let him go! It’ll get him out of the house. ' He does hinder so, 
and if we don’t hurry we shan’t get oft till dark.” 

But, though they hurried all they could, it was some time 
before Belinda was ready to start. She got to the door at last, 
to find Joe looking anxiously up and down the road for the bar.’ 

Honk ! Honk ! Honk ! ” and round the bend it came. It 
rolled up to the gate in fine style. And then There was an ex-' 
plosion. Belinda screamed. , 

“ It’s only a tyre,” said Jacko. “ It’s- that new roach . I ran 
her round a_bit to see how she was going.” ■ 

It took Joe a solid thirty-five minutes to’mrhd the puncture,'; 
and then, after they had wished Jacko a fervent good-kye,', 
they got in and drove off. 

“ It’s quite a relief,'!- said Belinda, "To get away from that 
boy for a little.” 

Behind,, the box creaked. But Belinda heard nothing. 1 ■ ' 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


The Secret of the Swallows 

Dr. Arthur Thomson’s' recent 
lecture on the migration of birds, 
recalls a charming story that 
used to be told of -Francis 

Thompson.. 

• In the Hope that!-he' might 
solve the mystery, of it he, bird’s 
.annual journey ,the poet once 
attached to, the. leg of a swallow- 
that used to nest in the eaves of 
a house where he w-as staying a 
piece of oiled paper, with the 
words ‘‘-Swallow; little swallow, 
I wonder where you spend the 
w-inter ? ” 

- Spring brought the swallow 
back to its old home, and on its 
leg was fastened another piece 
of paper on which was written : 

“ Florence/ at the house of 
Casteddari.". Cordial greetings to 
the friends in the north.” 


Le Secret des Hirondelles 

La conference recente du Dr., 
Arthur Thomson sur la migra¬ 
tion des' oisedux nous rappeiio 
une , charmanfe anecdote sur. 
Francis Thompson. , , 

Dans Tespoir de resoudre le 
mystere du voyage annuel,, des- 
oiseaux,. ,,te. poete attacha . un.e 
fois une bande de papier huile 
a la patte- d’une hirondelle qui 
avait fait'son nid sous letoit 
d’une maison ou il demeurait. 
Dessus il avait ecrit: Hiron- 
delle, petite hirondelle, je me 
demande ou tu passes I’hiver ? ” 
Le printemps ramena l’hiron- 
delle a.son vieux domicile, eta sa 
patte etait fixe un autre.-mof- 
ceau de papier, sur. lequel on 
avait ecrit!; 

“ A Florence,- a la maison d'e 
Casteddari: Salutations cordiales 
aux amis du nord.” 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Prize 

YY7hex they moved into their 
VV ne w house. Billy, Joan, 
.and Babs each had a little 
garden of their own. 

- “ You may go into the pot¬ 
ting shed and ask William to 
give you some seeds, and I will 
give a' prize for the best gar¬ 
den,” promised Daddie. 

■ Joan decided to have Tom 
Thumb nasturtiums, because 
Tom Thumb was her favourite 
fain? tale; and Billy chose red 
poppies, because red was such a 
jolly colour ; but Babs said her 
garden was to be a secret." 

, She could not read the names 
on the seed-packets herself, and 
William read them out so 
qtiickly that she felt quite 
puzzled. 

Then she saw a square box on 
the floor full of dear little green 
.seedlings poking their heads 
through the soil. 

' “ What are those, .please ? ” 
she asked William. , 

- ...V Those, missy ? Win; just 
young cauliflowers ! ” 

' - Babs could not remember a 
single thing about cauliflowers ; 
but she felt sure they would be 
nice, because Uncle Dick had a 
darling dog he called a “• collie,” 
and if collie dogs were so" pretty 
of course collie-flowers would 
be pretty too. 

“. I’ll have some collie-flowers, 
please,” she said to William. 

“ You won’t like them, missy. 
Have a few sweet peas-with a 
nice scenty smell,” persuaded 
the old gardener. But' Babs 
would have her way; and 
William was obliged to , pick 
her out twenty of the ..little 
green seedlings, and show- her 
how to plant them in neat rows. 

Nobody could guess what 
they were, and Babs kept her 
secret. 

Every day the leaves grew 
bigger, and at last a fat little 
greeny-yellow fiou-er appeared 



“ What are those?” asked Babs 


in.the middle of the leaves, and 
Billy and Joan shouted, “ Why, 
they ■ are cauliflowers !- ' Oh, 
Bab.--, you silly ! ” 

.. But Joan w-as the silly one, 
for she had let the hens scratch 
up‘ her Tom Thumbs, and 
Billy quite forgot to .weed, his 
poppies. The snails ate : all 
William’s cauliflowers, so 'that 
the 7 family was glad to eat the 
fine, ones grown by Babs. ,'' 

-.. She won. the prize,- but next, 
year she means to grow some¬ 
thing prettier 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the' greatest hook for children, in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anvwhere aproaa for its. a 
year; inland, 13 s. My'Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted abroad for 14s.; 
Canada, 13 s. 6d.; British Isles, I4s. % 6d. See below. 


CRICKET BY PERISCOPE • THE NEW BANK ’ FOOTBALL ON THE GOODWINS 



Yachting at Cowes—Yachts taking up their positions for a race at Cowes Regatta, which 
this year returned to its pre-war glory- Many yachts took part, and there was some fine 
racing before large crowds. Yachting is essentially a sport that appeals to Englishmen 



The New Bank of England—The Bank building is to be enlarged, but the directors ara 
anxious to preserve the existing walls, designed by Sir John Soane. This picture, by 
Mr. Herbert Baker, a well-known architect, shows how the enlargement might be carried out 




A Trap for Insect Pests—A strange device invented by a Tennessee College boy, for fight¬ 
ing the cotton boll weevil and other insect pests. A poworful light in the funnel attracts 
the winged insects, which are then sucked inside by a small electric fan at the base 


Watching a Cricket Match by Periscope—As 
seen outside the Oval at Kennington the other day, 
periscopes can be put to good use when no more 
nlace3 inside are available for spectators 


The Popular Donkey—Now that thousands of boys and girls are having a happy 
time at the seaside the donkey has become once more the most popular animal 
in England. The seaside, in fact, would lose much of its charm were it not for 
these patient animals that take the visitors for their daily rides along the Front 


Football on the Goodwins—Although, as readers of the C.N. know from photographs pub¬ 
lished in the C.N., cricket matches have beenplayed on the Goodwin Sands, it was only a 
few days ago that the first Football match was played there. Here the game is seen in progress 


Feeding the Baby—A young camel receiving 
a drink of milk from a bottle held by It9 friend . 


Mother and Baby—The first baby tortoise ever 
hatched out at the London Zoo having a ride on 
its mother’s back. The mother is 2 feet 4 inches 
long, but the baby was 2 inches when, born 
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